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For the Companion. 


EDITH BOWLES’S NEW LIFE. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

“Come in, child, come in.” 

It was Miss Samantha Payson who spoke. She 
was housekeeper, friend, maid-of-all-work and 
general factotum in the Bowles family, and had 
been ever since Mrs. Bowles was laid to rest in 
the little yard back of the village church, 
where the roses bloomed and the birds sang 
over her grave in summer; and the pitying 
snows folded their soft, white covering over 
it through the long New England winter. 

The Bowles family was a small one. It 
comprised only Mr. Bowles, a handsome and 
kindly man, not more than thirty-five now, 
and his daughter Edith, already thirteen, a 
self-willed, headstrong girl, with wonderful 
black eyes, a straight nose and a determined 
chin. 





These two, watched over and cared for by 
Miss Samantha Payson, had been the only 
occupants of “The Pines,” as the Bowles 
house was called, for the last three vears. 

There was not much closeness of intimacy 
between Mr. Bowles and his only child. He 
was a busy lawyer, and during his wife’s life- 
time all his leisure had been given to her. 
Of course, Edith had been as omnipresent as 
an only child is apt to be, and her father had 
been reasonably fond of her; but when he 
took his wife off for a walk or a drive he had 
always wanted her to himself, and Edith had 
been left behind. 

Mrs. Bowles had had plenty of time, how- 
ever, to devote to her little daughter. She had 
taught the child and petted her and talked 
to her and made of hera friend. So it was 
not strange that when her mother died, poor 
little ten-year-old Edith felt that she had lost 
her all. 


The death came with a terrible sudden- 
ness. One night business had called Mr. 


Bowles from home, and in the early morning 
Edith jumped up, as her wont was on such 
occasions, and went to creep into her moth- 
er’s bed for what she used to call ‘a little 
love-time.” 

It was the full, rapturous midsummer, and 
as Edith stepped out of bed she heard the birds 


singing to each other their songs of gladness because 


the day had begun. A red climbing rose had put i 


saucy head in at the open window, and Edith broke 


it off for her mother. 


A keen sense of the gladness of the morning stirred 


her child’s heart. She felt as if she, too, could sii 
with the birds or fly with them. She ran across tl 
hall to her mother’s 
speak. 

“How soundly she sleeps!” the girl thought. Sl 
stepped to the bed and laid the red rose again 
her mother’s white cheek—oh, so startlingly whi 
as the morning sunlight came in and touched it. 


room. 


But neither the dewy rose, nor the first golden sun- 
ray, nor yet the child’s voice, to which the mother 


had never been deaf before, awakened the sleeper. 

Edith touched the hand that lay so quietly out- 
side the bed, and it was very cold. Had her 
mother fainted? Yes, that must be it—she had 
seen her faint sometimes. 

She called for help wildly, for some strange fear 
which she did not dare to look in the face was 
clutching at her heart. And help came; and in a 
moment she knew that her mother was dead. 

When the doctor arrived he said that he had 
known for some time it was a thing which might 
happen, for Mrs. Bowles’s heart had been very 
weak for some years. But to Edith it seemed a 
terrible, unexpected, impossible calamity; and 
she felt that not only was her mother gone, but 
that there was nothing certain left in the world. 

She had seen, one morning last year, every 
flower in the garden dead of a sudden, black frost 
which had stolen upon them in the night. She 
felt that this was what had come to her life—there 
was nothing which the frost had spared. 

It would have been well if she had gone to her 
father with her grief; but she had never been in 
the habit of carrying any of her childish troubles 
to him. She had cried them all out upon her 
mother’s bosom; and now, when this overwhelm- 
ing woe had.come upon her, she had ‘Wowhere to 
turn. 

Her father was absorbed in his sorrow, as he 
had formerly been in his joy. He sent away the 
servants, who were too young and careless to be 





Her mother did not 


at the head of affairs, and engaged Miss Saman- 
tha Payson to keep house, with the understand- 
ing that she was to hire whomever she pleased to 
assist her. 

It ended, however, in her hiring no one. She 
did not want any girls worriting round in her 
way, she said; and so the three lived on together 
for three years. 


Of course, the first passion of Edith’s grief wore | 
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“T asked you, 
way, “if you thought such a thing could be. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Samantha, brought to book 
at last. “It appears likely enough tome. Your 
pa’s a young man, and ’taint human nature he 
should want to live alone all his days.” 

Edith turned and went out of the house. It was 
a lovely April day, in the tender last half of the 
month when the spring begins to smile. Its very 


” 





the letter. 


her dress. 





itself out; but the grief itself remained as 
found as ever, the child’s heart as desolate. 
father was always kind and even affectionate. He 
kissed her often and he gratified all her wishes, as 
far as he knew them; but it never occurred to 
him to make a companion of her. She went to 
school, but she made no intimate girl friend. I 
think she had a sort of feeling that it would be | 
disloyalty to her mother’s memory to care much | 
about anyone else. 

One day—it was the third spring after Mrs. 
Bowles died—-Miss Samantha happened to say to | 
a neighbor that she supposed she should keep 
along there until Mr. Bowles brought home a new 
wife. 

Edith heard the speech and her cheeks grew 
red, and an ominous glitter came into her black 
eyes. She kept silence, however, until the neigh- | 
bor was gone; then she turned upon Miss Saman- | 
tha in such wise that that worthy woman said af- | 
terwards it made her hair stand on end. 

“Samantha Payson,” she began, “will you tell | 
me what you mean? Do you think my father 
would bring home here another woman to sit in | 
my mother’s chair and to rule in my mother’s | 
house and to lie in my mother’s bed, where I found | 
her that morning dead? Do you think so?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, and I can’t tell,” Miss | 
Samantha answered, temporizing. 


pro- 
Her 


beauty seemed to mock the girl's sore heart. 
Everything was glad, she thought. The young 
flowers were stealing out to warm themselves in 
the sunlight. The young birds were building their 
nests. 

They were all happy, all but her, with her mis- 
erable, aching, lonesome heart, all but her and her 
mother—her mother, who would surely know, 
she thought, if another came to fill her vacant 


| place—know and grieve in her solitary, dark, last 


home. 

She went in out of doors, away from the light 
and the gladness, and threw herself down on the 
floor beside her mother’s bed, burying her head in 
the pillows. 

“Q mother,” she cried, “it cannot—it shall not 
be—surely he would not—but if he does, Iwill be 
faithful. J will be only your child till I die!” 

And then she felt in some way cheered by this 
pledge she had made. Brooding, morbid child as 
she was, she was only thirteen; and it is hard, 
at that age, to believe in misfortune. 

The spring days went on and the summer came. 
There was a curious sense of unrest about the 
house, and once or twice Edith chanced upon her 
father conversing with Miss Samantha. 

At last, one morning, he called the girl to come 
to him in his library. As she went through the 
hall she noticed a portmanteau packed ready for 


the girl said in her masterful | 


window. 


a journey; but her father was often called from 
home, and there was nothing to alarm her in the 
prospect of his departure. 

The library window was open. She could hear 
the birds singing to each other ovtside, and a red 
rose, just such a rose as she had gathered and laid 
against her mother’s cheek three years ago, had 
pushed itself in through the casement. Did he 
remember that other summer day as well as she 
did ? she wondered. 

“Daughter,” he said, kindly, looking up 
from some papers he was tying, ‘this will be 
a rather longer good-by than usual. IT shall 
be gone a month, and when IT come back 1 
shall bring some one very good and sweet 
and whom I love very dearly, to be your 
new mother.” 

For a moment the girl could not speak. 
Something seemed to choke her. 
said,— 

“It is only three 
my mother died. 
not.” 

“Tam not likely to forget,” Mr. Bowles be- 
gan; but suddenly Edith was out of the 
room. She felt the sobs choking her throat 
and the tears blinding her eyes; and she 
would not cry before her father; “her father 
who had forgotten,” as she said bitterly to 
herself. 


Then she 


years to-morrow. since 


IT remember it, if you do 


Mr. Bowles, thus left alone, made up his 
mind that he would not try to see Edith 
again. “Poor little he thought; ‘of 
course it is hard for her, and perhaps | was 
wrong to take her so much by surprise.” 

He had not forgotten, whatever Edith 
might think. If ever man loved truly, he 
had truly loved Edith’s mother; and when a 
new love began to spring up in his heart he 
had tried, at first, to uproot it, as if it were a 
growth of evil. 

But after a while he had come to feel that 
his dead wite would be the last to wish that 


one,” 


he should go alone through the thirty or 
forty vears that might remain to him of lite; 
and he had opened his heart to the sweet 
Ile lett a 
tender little note for Edith with Miss Saman- 
tha and went his way. 

Four weeks passed, during which Edith 
did little but what she consid- 
ered her wrongs. At last came a letter from 
her father, not to her this time, but to Miss 
Samantha, saying that in a week he would 


new comer as to a consoling angel. 


brood over 


he at home with his wife, and suggesting various preparations which 
he wished to have made. 
should like Edith to have a new dress tor the occasion. 

“Yes, I will have a new dress,” Edith said, quietly, when she read 
“T will speak to Miss Simcox about it this afternoon.” 

She had learned in the four weeks since her father left to put a 
constraint upon the expression of her feelings; but none the less 
her bitter thoughts were busy. Her father had never interfered about 
She had worn black ever since her mother died. 

Perhaps he had never realized how sombre was this costume for a 
girl,so young; at any rate, he had allowed her to please herself. 
Edith knew quite well that he meant now that she should put on 


Among other things, he wrote that he 


white, or at least some cheerful color, in honor 
of the new wife he was bringing home; but he 
| had not specified this, and she made up her mind 
| what she would do and pursued her own plan qui- 
| etly. 

At last the afternoon came on which the newly 
married were expected. Edith went away to her 
own room to dress, and had to be called down 
stairs when at last her father and his bride ar- 
rived. 

She had been watching them, however, from the 
She had seen how tenderly her father 
lifted out the new comer. Her own mother had 
been a handsome woman, with great black eyes 
like Edith’s own, except that the experiences of 
love and life had filled them with brooding tender- 
ness, while Edith’s were hard and bright still with 
the hardness of intolerant youth. 

The first Mrs. Bowles had been tall and state- 
ly, but this, her successor, was a little fairy of a 
woman, scarcely larger than Edith herself. Her 
head was all soft, fluffy yellow hair, and her 
great childlike blue eyes looked out on the world 
with a sweet fearlessness as if trouble and they 
were still unknown to each other. 

“Just a doll-baby !” Edith said, contemptuous- 
ly; and then she heard her father’s voice calling 
her, and went down stairs. 

She made a strange picture as she stood in the 





sitting-room door, fronting the light from the win- 


' dows. She had on her new dress. It was densely 
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black and heavily trimmed with crape—the very 
deepest mourning that Miss Simcox could possi- 
bly make. ‘The ruffle in the neck was black. 
There was not a gleam of light about her any- 
where except that she ‘had stuck in her belt a 
bunch of white chrysanthemums—the very flow- 
ers of death. 

Her face was pale as marble below her smooth 
black hair, and her eyes looked larger and darker 
than ever. Her father understood only too well 
the meaning of her costume; but he would fain 
spare his bride the pain of comprehending it also. 
So he stepped forward and kissed the girl, and 
then said, 

“Edith, this is my wife.’ 

He dared not say “Your mother,” Edith thought, 
triumphantly. She had argued with herself that 
the néw wife, who had never known her mother, 
was not to blame; so she extended her hand to 
her with a certain cold civility. 


, 


It was a bad beginning, and things did not grow 
better as time went on. At last the husband and 
wife said to each other that they could bear this 
pale, silent, reproachful presence at their fireside 
no longer. Innocent as they were of wrong, the 
girl almost made them feel as if they had commit- 
ted a crime. 

“She shall go to school, and begin with the be- 
ginning of the new year,” her father said, reso- 
lutely ; and then his wife ventured to tell him how 
under those pitiless black eyes, she felt herself an 
alien and an intruder; and how, sometimes, she 
had longed to go herself, go anywhere, to get 
away from their reproach. 

Edith manifested no emotion when she was told 
of the plans that had been made for her. 

“Very well, papa,” she said, as indifferently as 


if she had been asked to fetch something from the | 


next room, 

New Year’s Day came, and brought no merry- 
making with it, and the next day Edith’s school- 
life began. It was a ride of only a few hours by 


rail, to Chestnut Hall, the school that had been | 


chosen. 

Mr. Bowles accompanied his daughter; but he 
talked very little to her onthe way. At the end 
of the railway journey came a short carriage- 


drive, and while they were in the carriage, he | 


said, 
“Tam going to give vou something so dear to 


me that I never meant to part with it while T} 


lived. It is a manuscript-book in which your 
mother used to write—sometimes extracts from 
her readings, sometimes thoughts ot her own. I 
can conceive of no more complete revelation of 
her character, and I want you to learn, through it, 
her real nature. You were too young to know 
her well when she died, or you would have un- 
derstood her better.” 

After he continued, lived for 
vears in the knowledge that she was at any time 
liable to sudden death; and often and often she 
has said to me that she could die contentedly if 
she knew and true 
enough to make us happy, would take her place 
to you and to me. Itis a bitter thing that T should 
have to justify myselfto you—her child and mine ; 
but Task, only, that you will learn to know her 
us she was.” 


a pause, “She 


that some one else, good 


Something like a faint touch of remorse stirred 
in Edith’s heart. She wished, vaguely, that her 
father had spoken to her like this before. She 
put out her hand for her mother’s book, and 
clasped it as one who had found long-hidden 
treasure. 

At school she discovered that every arrange- 


ment for her comfort had been made with a lib- | 


eral hand. She had been used all her life to have 
her room to herself; and she was to have, here in 
the crowded school, a pretty little room that was 
to be quite her own. 

Ifere she sat on the first night of her school-life, 
reading the book which her father had given her 
—the book written in her mother’s clear, strong 
handwriting which she knew so well. Page after 
page she read, growing all the time to understand 
more and more of the strong and pure soul that 
had been her mother. 

“Have LT been jealous for her?” she said to her- 
self, “‘for her, who would have been too noble for 
any jealousy, and was too high above the rest to 
fear any rival! He who loved her once must 
needs love her always, for there is none other like 
her.” 


a” 


‘Two passages in the book struck her with espe- 
cial force. They were not credited, as most of the 
extracts were, to any author—were they, possibly, 
her mother’s own? ‘They were these,— 

“We have always to live on a fleld of battle, if we 
would live well. Our foes are round about us on all 


sides; but the foe with which we must do battle most 
constantly is within.” 


*Let us beware how we dare to wish, lest we invoke 
upon ourselves evil. What is for the best only God 
knows; 
that is the road to peace.” 

These two passages seemed to Edith like words 
spoken by her mother’s lips. They were a voice 
trom the beloved past, which she dared not refuse 
to heed. 

She was to fight, then, above all, with the evil 
that was within her? Ah, had she not been let- 
ting it grow strong and rampant in the past six 
menths ? She was to believe that whatever God 
sent was best—ah, but how had she been rebelling 
and filling her heart with bitterness ! 

One day in midsummer the principal of the 
school came to her with an open letter in her 
hand. It was from Mr. Bowles, begging her to 


and to believe that whatever He sends is best, | 





take charge of his daughter for at least the first 


| part of the vacation, as his wife was very ill of 


typhus fever, which she had contracted in help- 
ing to nurse the dying child of a poor neighbor. 

The principal read this letter to Edith, and then, 

with a few words of sympathy, went away to her 
duties. 
That night the girl scarcely closed her eyes. 
| Here and now, it seemed to her, had come her op- 
| portunity to show her sorrow for the past. If, in 
| spite of all danger, she should go home and nurse 
her step-mother as tenderly as if she were her own, 
then, surely, they would understand that at last 
she loved them and belonged to them, and was no 
longer an alien. 

She resolved to go at once. 

She wrote a letter to the principal, explaining 
her destination and her purpose, and resolved to 
send it back by a messenger, just before she stepped 
upon the train. 

Her plan succeeded. She got away unseen; 
she hurried across the happy summer fields to the 
station; she found a messenger to take her letter 
back to the school; and at nine o’clock she was 
| being whirled along towards home. 

It was a headstrong thing to do, no doubt. 

Probably no girl whose eyes were less black, and 
| whose chin was less determined, would have 
| thought of it, or carried it out. 
| When she reached the station she fortified her- 
| 





self with a cup of coffee and a substantial luncheon, 
for she had sense enough to know that she ought 
| not to go into an infected house fasting. Then she 
| made her way home as swiftly as possible. 
| She opened the gate, and went up to the front 
door. She tried it, a little anxiously. If it were 
| locked, she might, even yet, be prevented from 
| carrying out her plan. No, it was unfastened, 
and she went in, as noiselessly as possible. 
| She went up stairs with light footsteps, and in a 
|imoment more she stood inside the room where 
| pretty Mrs. Bowles lay, heedless who came or 
went. She chanced, just then, to be alone. 

Edith stood in the door and looked at her for a 
moment. All the shining, fluffy golden hair had 
| been cut close to the poor hot head. Her fair com- 
| plexion was all on fire with fever. 
| Edith would scarcely have known her, but for 
|the great child-like, appealing blue eyes, which 
}alone were unchanged. Oh, what a sad, pitiful 
| wreck she seemed of the beautiful, smiling bride 
who had come there twelve months before! 

Edith went in, and lifting up the poor head, 
smoothed the pillows, and adjusted them. 

“You are very good,” the poor little woman 
murmured, gratefully. ‘Miss Samantha never 
puts my pillows straight. I don’t know you. 
You look like Edith; but Edith hated me, and 
she is gone.” 


“No, Edith does not hate you!” cried the girl’s 
repentant voice; but the sick woman did not hear. 
Iter thoughts had gone wandering again in that 
| Strange other world, that country between death 
| and life, the realm of delirium. 
| Edith busied herself about the room, making 
| one arrangement and another for the sick woman's 
| comfort. While she was thus occupied, her father 
}came in. He could scarcely believe hi own eyes. 

“Edith, is this you?) What does this mean? 

Do you know you are risking your own life?” 

| Ile spoke with an earnestness which sounded al- 
| most stern. 

“It is no use to blame me now, papa,” Edith 
said, with gentle firmness. ‘I have been here for 
some time. Any harm that I could take I have 
taken already. I could not help coming, when 
Miss Smith read me your letter. I wanted to 
make amends. Don’t be angry, please. I know 
it is what my own mamma would have wished me 
to do.” 

Richard Bowles did not answer in words, but 
he drew his daughter into his arms and kissed 
her, as she could never remember his kissing her 
before in all the years of her life. 

Together they kept their anxious vigil, which 
| Miss Samantha also shared. When the patient 
; began to be, tor longer intervals, in her right mind, 
Edith held herself carefully in the background; 
but she was always ready to fetch anything that 
was wanted. She was quick, deft and untiring, 
}and wise beyond her years. At last all their 
care was rewarded, and the patient was pronounced 
| in a fair way to recover. 

Then, and not till then, Edith owned that she 
had been feeling very ill herself for several days ; 
and in a few hours she was in bed, and in almost 
as much danger as Mrs. Bowles had been, at the 
worst. 

Now, indeed, the father’s love for his child came 
}to the surface. No mother could have watched 
| her more tenderly. He never once lost faith that 
| he should save her; and, sure enough, by the last 
day of August he was able to carry her proudly 
down stairs in his arms, and lay her on the lounge 
in the family sitting-room. 

Mrs. Bowles was there already, sitting in a low 
chair beside a smouldering fire, for the August air 
was chill with some suggestion of the autumn. 
Mr. Bowles wisely went away and left them to- 
gether. 

The young step-mother looked almost more 
girlish than Edith. Her hair had begun to grow, 
and lay in soft little golden rings all about her 
pretty head; and the wasted little hands crossed 
upon her lap were hardly larger than those of a 
child. 

She scarcely knew how to speak to Edith. Had 
| the girl tended her only for duty’s sake? and did 














she, possibly, dislike her still? She struggled to 
say something. 

‘Poor Edith,” she said, ‘“‘you won’t be able to 
begin your school with the beginning of the term ; 
but you will soon be well again, now.” 

“And must I go back to school ?’ Edith asked, 

} sadly. “I would like,’—and then she stopped, 
| blushing as her wont was when moved. 

| “You would like—what would you like ?” 

| Edith slipped down trom her sofa, and knelt, a 
| little white wraith of a girl, by her step-mother’s 
| side. 

“T should like,” she said, “to go to school here, 
and to stay with you, and for us to learn to love 
each other. And I know, now, that it was best 
you should come here, and that God sent you.” 

Little Mrs. Bowles felt the tears choking her; 
but they were glad tears. She bent over and drew 
Edith close, close to her heart. 

“TI wanted only this,” she said, “to make me 
quite happy. I was wretched when I thought you 
were grieved to have me here. Now it will be 
home, indeed, and our new life is begun.” 


4 
For the Companion, 
ONLY. 
Only a bud we call it, 
But its pale green leaflets fold 
Over the summer’s beauty, 
And autumn’s treasured gold. 


Only a little brown acorn, 
But we shall find at length 
It cradled the forest monarch 
With all his mighty strength. 
Only a kind word spoken, 
Ogly a kind look given, 
But they filled a life with beauty, 
And a soul was raised to heaven! 
GEORGIE L, HEATH. 
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For the Companion. 
A STORY THAT GREW. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


It was little Tom Dodger, the washerwoman’s 
boy, who saw it first. 

The whole neighborhood had been disturbed by 
fearful noises issuing from Chestnut Woods. The 
sound was variously described, but all agreed that 
it was very terrible. 


fore the glass putting her hair in crimping pins 
one night, and was so frightened that she crept 
into bed and covered her head with the counter- 
pane, leaving one side of her hair undone, and 


sat in the choir; so you can see what a state of 
mind she must have been in. 

Mrs. Skinner heard it while standing at her 
back door feeding the geese, and dropping her 
basin, ran back into the house crying that some- 
body was being murdered; but her husband, who 
heard the sound, too, declared it was the cry of a 
catamount. ‘He guessed he wasn’t born up in 
Vermont State, close to the Green Mountains, not 
to know a catamount when he heard it.” 

Capt. Marsh, on the contrary, was equally sure 
it was the ery of a panther. ‘He had hunted in 
Canada when he was a boy, and had shot a pan- 
ther himself.” Most persons were inclined to side 
with the valiant captain, because a panther is 
larger than a catamount, and if you are going to 
have anything marvellous, the more marvellous 
the better. 

Then there was Erastus Cummings, the Second 
Adventist, who heard this cry, and thought the 
end of the world had come. 

Yet while so many had heard the sound, it was 
little Tom Dodger who had seen the animal first. 

His own account was this : 

He was passing through Chestnut Woods—tak- 
ing the short cut home because it was late—and 
something whisked by him; he couldn’t exactly 
see what, but its eye-balls glared like fire. 

Tom’s account was not definite, and was apt to 
take any size or shape according to the questions 
put to him. 

In this respect it was like the India-rubber fig- 
ure in the pantomime, which no doubt some of 
you have seen. Now as tall asa giant, now as 
short as Tom Thumb; now as flat as a flounder, 
now round as a porpoise. But one thing Tom 


fiery eyes. 
And Tom was a hero—of course he was; wher- 


the tail of a kite. Tom had seen the animal. 
Grout had seen it, too, when driving an ox-team 
through the road bordering the woods. 

The creature must have been much on the ram- 
page, for he, too, had only a glimpse of it as it 
darted by, and all he could say was that it was 
large and mouse-colored. 

Then there were two young men who, if they 
had not seen the beast itself, had seen tracks in 
the road much larger than any dog’s, so they, too, 
considered themselves entitled to some humble 
share of Tommy’s fame. 

At length Capt. Marsh took the matter in hand, 
and declared that something must be done. 

‘We can’t stand it no longer,” said he, address- 
ing a select audience of his fellow-citizens assem- 
bied in the village bar-room. “Our women are 
getting nervous” 

“Jes’ so,” interrupted one of his hearers, “Polly 
—that’s my wife—won’t sleep with the second sto- 
ry window open for fear the panther ‘Il jump in.” 

“And my wife waked me up the other night,” 
said another, “because she heard a noise in the 
chimbly, and thought to be sure "twas the pan- 
ther.” 








Pretty Janet Dale heard it while standing be- | 


this although the next day was Sunday and she 


stuck to through thick and thin; namely, the | 


ever he went, all the little boys followed him like 
Mr. | 


“You see the truth pf my statement,” continued 
the captain, ‘and I would add that our children 
| can’t go through Chestnut Woods for fear of their 
| lives. Now, as I said, we can’t stand this no 
| longer, and I propose that we go out in a body 
‘and hunt the animal.” 

To this all assented, and the captain was chosen 
to lead the devoted band, on account of his mili- 
tary experience ;—he had been captain of a militia 
company, and had once covered himself with 
glory in a sham fight. 

He accepted the honor with due modesty, and 
named a time for the expedition to start. At the 
hour appointed, four o’clock of the next afternoon, 
a party of twelve men mounted on their farm- 
horses set out for Chestnut Woods, the captain 
wearing his red sash in order to give greater digni- 
ty to the occasion. 

Close at their heels came a rabble of small boys 
led by little Tom Dodger, who said he “darst go 
to the edge of the woods.” 

Arrived at the woods, the captain and his band 
dismounted—leaving their horses in charge of the 
heroic Tom and his followers—and plunged bold- 
ly into the thicket. 

The paths they pursued, and the adventures 
they met with, time would fail me to describe. 
Once every gun was levelled at a poor little chip- 
monk, which, however, darted into its hole unin- 
jured; and once a whole volley was fired at a 
harmless crow, which flew up and lighted on the 
top of a tree with a derisive “caw.” 

It was not till the sun had set and the moon had 
risen that any larger game rewarded their search. 
‘Then, just as they began to think of returning 
home, a sound, the sound was heard which made 
the stoutest heart-quail, and caused every man’s 
hair to stand onend. Yes, it was to their excited 
fancies like a howl, a shriek, and an Indian yell 
all combined. 

“Hist! I see him down by the white birch,” 
said the captain. ‘Ready now! advance!” 

The order was obeyed in silence, but before they 
had got within rifle-shot of the creature, he bounded 
away with another cry. 

The more rapidly he fled, the more rapidly the 
courage of his pursuers rose, which was but nat- 
ural. And a pretty race he led them—through 
| bush and bramble, up hill and down dale. 
| They came at last in sight of a small house, 
| into the yard of which the creature dashed, round 
| the corner and out of sight. As the party ap- 
| proached the house at a scarcely less furious pace, 
a night-capped head was thrust from a window, 
}and a shrill female voice cried out, in a tone of 
distress,— 
| Don’t shoot him! don’t shoot him! 
| harm has the poor critter done ?” 

“Harm, madam! What kind of an animal do 
you call that ?” said the captam. 

“My stars!” ejaculated the woman. Then 
speaking to some one within, “Mr. Stebbins, do 
get up! here's some men going to shoot our don- 
key; they’ve been drinking, I guess.” 

A very brief space sufficed to bring the man 
Stebbins to the door, somewhat scantily dressed, 
followed by his wite, done up in a bed-blanket. 

“Well, now, I call this queer doings,” said the 
man; “if my beast has done you any damage, 
I’m willing to pay for it; and I know he’s got a 
pair of light heels of his own—he’ll jump any- 
thing but the top of the house—but you might 
have told me, and not come armed with your 
shooting-irons—and me a stranger too—I say 
*taint neighborly ! 

‘Perhaps you never heard a donkey bray be- 
fore,” said the man, observing the looks which 
passed between the captain and his men. “It 
does sound ruther aeful, that’s a fact.” 

It was a crestfallen party which returned to the 
village that night, but if sadder, they were cer- 
tainly wiser men, and chose to observe a judicious 
silence as to their adventure. 

It still remains as much a mystery as ever what 
Tommy saw. 
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TRUE POLITENESS. 

There is a difference between politeness and eti- 
quette. Etiquette can be defined, classified, for- 
mulated. You can tell young people to take their 
soup from the side of their spoons; to eat with 
| their forks; not to make a noise in eating; and 
all these and countless more such injunctions are 
important. But I would rather eat an hundred 
dinners with my knife than laugh one malicious 
laugh at some one else who did so. 

No error in conventional good-breeding—morti- 
fying as such errors are—is one-quarter so serious 
as the least rudeness which has its root in the 
heart, and springs from innate disregard of the 
rights or the feelings of others. It was not the least 
royal act of good Queen Caroline when, seeing 
at one of her little tea-parties two ladies from the 
country who poured their tea into their saucers to 
cool, she looked with stern reproof at some of her 
maids of honor, who were laughing behind their 
fans, and reassured her country guests by tran- 
quilly pouring her own tea into her saucer and 
drinking it. 

Good manners are to a person what perfume is 
to a flower; something individual and charming; 
something which is necessary to make even beau- 
ty lovely. Their very essence is sympathy. 

I do not think a true Christian could possibly 
be anything but well-bred, though there are plen- 
ty of gruff and uncivil members of churches. But 
no one who has taken the gospel of Christ into 
his heart, who loves his neighbor as himself and 
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blesses even his enemy, can be anything but truly po- 
lite, however he might, through lack of social experi- 
ence, offend against some of the canons of etiquette. 

To learn to put yourself instinctively in another per- 
son’s place is the grand secret of true politeness, 

Two ladies had met often at the houses of their com- 
mon friends, and had been introduced to each other once 
or twice on such occasions. Of course, according to 
strict etiquette, such an introduction does not bind peo- 
ple to recognize each other afterwards. One day, these 
ladies of whom I speak met in the midst of a little 
group of people. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. B.,’’ said Mrs. A. “I think 
you must be very near-sighted, for you never know me, 
though we have met so often.” 

“You mistake,’ was Mrs. B.'s reply. “I am not at 
all near-sighted,’? and with the coldest of bows she 
moved away. 

Her object, no doubt, was to resent what she consid- 
ered a liberty and teach Mrs. A. a lesson; but she suc- 
ceeded only in leaving on the by-standers the impres- 
sion that she herself, whatever her social position, was 
not really a lady. 

To go into society with the distinct object of making 
other people happy is to ensure that you will be not 
only at ease, but well bred. 
+e 


ACTS. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill; 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
JOHN FLETCHER. 
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For the Companion. 

A FOREST INCIDENT. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


The fondness of cats for catnip is a fact well known; 
the herb, indeed, receiving its name from this cireum- 
stance. 

Instances are reported where cats have travelled many 
miles—in one case not less than six—led either by some 
far-borne odor wafted to their acute nostrils, or by a 
more subtle sense which, for want of any clearer knowl- 
edge, we term instinct, to eat and roll amid the leaves, 
blossoms and stalks of this to them medicinal plant. 

The old mothers and grandmothers of our New Eng- 
land families can tell of many cases where ‘Tabby,’ 
indisposed and pining, has been revived by a “roll’’ in 
catnip; and many a feverish but unwilling little fellow 
has been coaxed into swallowing a dose of the ‘‘tea,’’ 
by having his attention called to his favorite puss eat- 
ing the herb and tumbling on the stalks. 
kitty loves it!’ they say to him. 

It is not cats alone which find in catnip a balm or a 
luxury. Minks and martens are almost or quite as fond 
of it. 

An acquaintance, who follows trapping, tells me that 
he one fall captureil six martens in a large bed of cat- 
nip, at an old clearing now nearly grown up to scrub- 
pines on a mountain-side. 

Once there had been a log house there, and the hunt- 
er’s wife had planted a root of catnip on one side of the 
rough stone door-step and a red rose-bush with a little 
twig of Southernwood (‘boy’s love’’) on the other. 

The housewife, poor soul, has long gone and the log 
house, too; but still amidst the ever encroaching pines 
and brakes, the rose-bush and the Southernwood root 
renew their green each spring, and annually astonish 
the rude wilderness with a few large red roses and an 
aromatic odor of Artemesia. The catnip has spread 
into alarge bed and luxuriates over the ashes of the 
old hearthstone. 

Some years ago, three boys of my acquaintance made 
a journey through the wilderness—the same wilderness 
that was penetrated by Arnold in his famous expedition 
against Quebec—to certain small tributaries of the Chau- 
diere River in search of gold, which is washed in con- 
siderable quantities from the beds of streams on the 
northwest side of the boundary mountains. 

This was the third trip which they had made there 
for that purpose; and first and last they took out a 
goodly pile of nuggets from those comparatively un- 
known placers. For few had heard of these northeast- 
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ern diggings at that time, though hundreds of men are | 


now employed there every summer. 

Along the brook where my three friends worked, on 
this third trip, catnip, 
abundantly; and ‘Ve (one of the three) had been 
charged by his mother and aunt to bring home a quan- 
tity of these herbs, and they had entrusted him with an 
old pillow-case for the purpose. 

Vet's home was in one of the backwoods districts of 
Maine, far up in Franklin County. Te was the oldest, 
or next oldest, of eight brothers and sisters. All those 
years while “‘fitting’’ and at college, he was obliged, or 
at least did, contribute of his earnings to the wants of 
his family. 





That season three of his brothers, a sister and also | 
two cousins were sick of malarial fever and diphtheria. | 


The catnip was either desired for these invalids or for 


some of the younger children, and it was to “pack” | 


home a bagful of these two herbs, as also to surrender 
a part of his hard-earned gold to pay the family 
doctor's bills, that he set off from their camp one day 
in October to make a flying visit home. 


The distance was sixty-five or seventy miles, all the | 


way through woods; and at this season of the year, the 
rivers being very low, he chose to go wholly on foot in 
preference to toting a canoe over the portages. 

Picture him, then, on his way through the wilderness 
with a bulky though light pillow-sack held high on his 
back and shoulders by a bit of strap, a camp-hatchet 
in one hand anda basket of cold meat and bread in the 
other. I would give a trifle for his photograph as he 
appeared that morning, hurrying forward through the 
pine woods on his truly brotherly errand. 

It was far from being a pleasure trip, I fancy. I can 
imagine about how he felt—his folks thinking continu- 
ally, as they did, that he ought to give them all he 
earned, and constantly urging him to give up his studies 
and his plan of getting an education. 

He had nearly a hundred and forty miles to travel, 
going and returning, and he had promised his two com- 
rades, Win and Ed, that he would be back on the even- 
ing of the fourth day. 

The first night he camped out in 4 cluster of great 
hemlocks upon the shore of a small lake, on the head 
waters of Moose River. 

The evening was pleasant. He merely built a little 
shed of boughs to keep off the cold dew which might 
Hoasibiy be frost in the morning; and witha cheery 


salso peppermint, grew very | 





fire crackling against a large hemlock trunk in front of 
his shed, he sat down to eat his cold “bite” and con for 
an hour the vexatious moods and tenses of the Greek 
verb Jstemi, which, with two others, he had copied on 
a sheet of paper and taken along with him to memorize 
as he walked through the woods. 

Once he heard deer running at a distance pursued by 
a wolf, perhaps, or a bear; and he could perceive scores 
of musk-rats, or beaver,—he could not tell which,— 
swimming in the lake. But thirty miles through the 
trackless forest is a tiresome tramp; and before very 
long he grew sleepy. 

That big bag of catnip was a fine pillow; and bis 
feet, stretched out to the fire, felt very comfortable after 
| all day’s imprisonment in hard boots. With his coat 
spread over him asa coverlet, and his hatchet laid at 
his hand, our young Jason of the pine forests was ere 
long sleeping soundly. 

In the night he was awakened by what he at first 
thought was the minor note of a blue-jay ; that-peculiar 
plaintive cry which this odd, roguish bird will some- 
| times utter when he has just finished stripping a yellow 
| ear of comn—pirrip-irrip-pejirip ! 

Thinking it was morning, Vet instantly sat up. 

; it was yet very dark, with no signs of dawn. And yet 

| it must be morning, he thought, for a jay never begins 

| talking till daybreak; and now again he heard the same 
fitful ery back of his bough-shed. 

But this time it sounded less like a jay; and getting 
more awake, Vet began to think it was some animal. 
Rising cautiously, he drew out a brand from the 
smouldering fire, and flung it back over the shed. 





But 








Instantly there was a snarl, followed by a spring 
amidst the brush and a noise as of several creatures 
| running for a few yards. 





hurried on, but had not proceeded more than a mile be- 
fore he heard them all coming again, and it seemed that 
the pinch he had given them had stimulated their appe- 
tites for more. 

Tillalmost noon he plodded on with all those big cats 
following hard behind him, the old and large one lead- 
ing the way. How to drive them off, or get rid of them, 
was more than he could for a long time devise. 

But Vet at last hit on a stratagem. He had now come 
out on the upper branch of Moose River, and was fol- 
lowing down the north bank. About three miles below, 
a gang of lumbermen had worked at getting out spruce, 
two winters before, and had built a camp and ox-shed, 
some seventy-five or a hundred rods up from the 
stream. 

Vet made straight for this old camp, which was a 
low and very primitive structure, built of logs, with no 
windows and but one door, and having a roof of split 
shingles, not nailed down, but held in place by a layer 
of flat stones. 

Reaching the camp, Vet first opened the door and 
found that it would swing readily; then hastily throw- 
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| beginning of all, only that that was the beginning of the 
| planet’s existence as a separate member of the sun’s 
| family. Also the sun himself began in the same way. 
| Probably he is mostly in that state even now. , 


When I speak of a mass of gas or vapor, I do not 
mean that there was only one kind of gas, but that 
every substance which then formed the mass of the 
planet was in the form of gas. Well, a planet in this 
state would of course gradually grow cooler, just as a 
piece of red-hot iron taken away from the fire grows 
gradually cooler. The various gases or yapors com- 
posing the mass of the planet would one after another 
turn to the liquid form, just as cooling steam turns into 
drops of water. Such substances as require a very 
great heat to turn them to the form of gas would of 
course become liquid first. 

The iron for instance which forms part of the sub- 
stance of our earth would turn liquid, and would even 
become solid, before the vapor of water turned into 
those watery masses which we call seas and oceans. 
Some substances would remain all the time in the form 





ing a large wad of catnip and peppermint inside, he 
scattered a little more around the open doorway, and | 
tossed the bag on the roof. Slipping round to the back | 
side, he now climbed on the roof himself, but kept out 
of sight from the front side. | 

No sooner had he disappeared from their view, than 
the lynxes, who had halted a little back in the bushes, | 
came forward to pick up the catnip, tumbling and roll- | 
ing on it as before. 

These creatures never show much hesitation about | 
entering old hovels and barns. Ina few moments, first 
one, then another, stole in at the door to feast on the | 
larger wisp inside. 





He guessed in a moment that they were lynxes; and 

though not much afraid of them, he did not care to go 

| to sleep again with such watchers about. For occa- 

sionally the old male lynxes are large and ugly to deal 

| with, instances being quite common where they have 
attacked hunters in the most determined manner. 

Vet threw more clubs, then rekindled his fire and 
sat before it till daylight, hearing the lynxes walking 

around at times, but never once mistrusting what had 
drawn them to him. 

As soon as it grew light, he got glimpses of his dis- 
turbers, peeping at him from behind logs and bushes, 
| and at once recognized their clouded gray fur, round 
heads and tufted ears. There was one particularly 
large head peering out from a little clump of spotted 
maples, its gleaming eyes looking as large as silver half- 
dollars. 

There were five of them skulking about; and our 
young voyager concluded that he had camped by chance 
near by where they had pulled down game. He threw 
clubs and stones into the brush and yelled at them. 
; But though they dodged and skulked, here and there, 
he saw that they were disposed to stay about. 

So, eating his “bite,’? he shouldered the bag which 
had served him for a pillow and set off, but had scarcely 
proceeded a hundred yards when he saw two of the 
animals at.the bough-shed which he had just left, 
| snuffing, rolling and tumbling on the ground where he 
had lain. 
| It now for the first time occurred to him that the 
lynxes had been hanging about for that catnip; and 
| laughing to himself, he started on with no thought that 
| they would follow, for he had never heard of lynxes 
pursuing a man. 

He had not gone more than half a mile, however, 
when, hearing the brush crack, he turned and saw all 
five of the cats coming at full spring—bounding over 
the logs and brush like a pack of hounds. 

Most devoutly then he wished for his gun; for he be- 


least compel him to drop his bag of catnip. That he 
did not like to do, after the injunction his mother and 
aunt had given him. 

The creatures would stop, if he stopped, and sit peer- 
ing at him; but they grew bolder and would come 
bounding up to within twenty yards of him, in spite of 
his shouts, to which they did not seem to pay much at- 
tention. 

At length Vet took out a handful of the catnip and 
threw it down; and he says he should have laughed 
heartily to see how they all ran and scrambled for it 
| had he not felt so uncertain as to what their next move- 
| ments might be. 


While they were revelling in the wisp of catnip, he 





gan to be afraid the creatures would attack him, or at | 


| 





This was what Vet was waiting for. Covertly creep- 
ing up the roof to the front side, he reached down to 
the top of the door, which opened outward, and pushed 
it to, with a single hard shove, entrapping all the 
lynxes save one, which darted out when the door moved, 
and escaped into the swamp. 

A furious growling and scratching began within, but 
Vet was not long barricading the door with log props. 
Having made all fast, he again shouldered the catnip- 
bag and went on down the river, reaching home at about 
eight in the evening. 

Next day, on his way back, his younger brother, 
*Sile,’’ came up with him to the old camp, fetching a 


gun. None of the lynxes had got out, and all four were 
captured, 


BETTER BE LOVED. 


What is the boasted good 

That wealth, that power can own? 
Better be loved a slave, 

Than hated on a throne, 
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OLD AND YOUNG WORLDS. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


Our world, the earth, is a member of a family of 
worlds which travel around the sun. The members of 
this family are not all of the same age. I do not mean 
by this that some have lasted longer than others, though 
that also would be true. Age does not depend alto- 
gether on number of years. An elephant at twenty is 
still quite young, whereas a dog at twenty would be in 
extreme old age. 

Just in the same way some of the worlds which trav- 
el around the sun, although they may have lasted much 
longer than the earth, are still far younger than she 
is; while others though they may not have lasted even 
so long as the earth are far older. Some planets are 
indeed so young that they may be said to be in a state 
of planetary babyhood, while others are so old that they 
may be said to be decrepit or even dead. 

Let us consider which among the planets we should 
expect to find younger, and which we should expect to 
find older, than the earth. To do this we must first in- 
quire what are the various stages of a planet's life, and 
then we must ask which planets are likely to pass 


through those stages most quickly, and which most} 


slowly. 


It is believed for good reasons, which at some other | 
time I may explain in these pages, that every planet, | 
our own earth of course included, began its existence | 


as a great mass of very hot gas or vapor. You must 
understand that I de not mean that that waa the very 


of gas, as for instance those two gases (oxygen and ni- 
trogen) which form the air we breathe. But speaking 
of a planet as a whole we may say that it would gradu- 
ally pass from the vaporous to the liquid form, the part 
which remained vaporous surrounding the part which 
had become liquid, in the form of a deep and in part 
very dense atmosphere. 

The great liquid globe thus formed would of course 
be exceedingly hot. For it would be chiefly formed of 


| such substances as now form the crust of the earth on 


which we live, and these substances are only liquid 
when intensely heated. 

At this early stage, then, of a planet's life, the water 
which was one day to form the planet’s seas and oceans 
could not possibly rest on the intensely hot surface of 
the planet, but would be in great part steam, though 
enormous quantities of it would be in the form of 
clouds, in which water is present as water, that i 
the liquid form, but in mirute drops. 

This state of things would last for a very long time. 
The liquid surface of the world would in part turn solid 
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long before the waters could rest on the world’s sur 
face. The surface might become almost wholly solid 
and yet be as hot as red-hot iron, and of course no seas 
could exist on such 
water (but very hot 
seas, 


a surface as that. But gradually 


water) would begin to form small 


These would grow larger and larger, as more and 
more of the immense of steam and 
around the forming world were able to settle 


masses cloud 
(as it 
were) on the world’s surface. But thousands, or more 
probably, millions of years would pass before such a 
state of things would arise as we see around us at the 
present time,—when only a very small part of the wat- 
ers of the carth are at any time in the air, either as 
cloud or in the form of the invisible vapor of water. 

All this time the surface of the forming world would 
have been always disturbed, now rising, now sinking, 
now swaying this way, now that, as the process of 
forming went on. If you look at amass of molten mat- 
ter, such as is poured forth from time to time as refuse 
from our furnaces, you will see that even such a mass 
as that does not become solid without constant disturb- 
ance. 

The surface bubbles and seethes, mimic craters form 
to mimic eruptions. 





and give vent Now one part 
rises and now another, as if some impatient creature 
were imprisoned below the forming crust, and were try- 
ing to break out now here, now there, from under the 
surface. 

So, but on a far grander scale, the surface of a forming 
world must have been continually disturbed. Regions 
as whole con- 
tinents of our present earth, would alternately rise 
and sink, swaying also hither and thither, under the ac- 
tion of the imprisoned subterranean forees. And all 
the while, the surface thus disturbed would be drenched 
by heavy downpours of heated water,—I would say 
rain were it not that the heaviest rainfalls known to us 
would be the merest drizzle compared with the torrents 
of water continually falling on the surface of a forming 
world, to be continually turned into steam as they fell, 
We 
can see that while this went on the cloud masses sur 
rounding the forming world would be mightily 
turbed. 

And now let us inquire whether among the worlds 
which travel around the sun any are in the state just de- 
scrided. To know which of the planets are the most like 
ly to be in such astate, we must consider here which plan- 
ets would pass through the stages of cooling we have 
considered most slowly. 
| swered. 


as large as whole countries, or even 


and so compelled to rise again into the upper air. 
dis- 


But this question is easily an 
It is easy te show that the larger a body is the 
more slowly it will cool. 
For instance, if you fill a large bowl and a small cup 
| with hot water from the same vessel, you will find that 
the water in the cup gets cool long before the water in 
the bowl. If you heat a knitting-needle and a poker in 
the fire till both are at a red heat, and then remove 
them, you will see the knitting-needle quickly turn 
black, while the poker glows for a much longer time 
with ruddy lustre. 

Applying this principle to the planets we see that the 
larger a planct is, the longer each stage of its cooling 
will last. So we must go to the largest plancts to find 
those which are the youngest. The youngest orb of all, 
would of course, on this principle, be the sun himself; 
and as a matter of fact we have only to look at the sun, 
noting the splendor with which he shines and the im- 
mense quantitics of heat which he emits, to perceive 
that he is much younger than any of the worlds which 
travel around him. However, you may perhaps con- 
sider that the sun is so unlike any planet that we can 
hardly regard him as strictly speaking a member of 
the solar system. 


We will take then the planets Jupiter and Saturn. 
Jupiter is about one thousand two hundred and fifty 
times as large as the earth, Saturn about seven hundred 
times. Jupiter contains about three hundred and forty 





times, Saturn about ninety-five times, as much matter as 
the earth. 

Now the two pictures, fig. 1 and 2, represent Jupiter 
| and Saturn. The latter is shown with his ring system 
so situated as to show as much of his surface as possi- 
ble. Just now I want only to notice those features 
which seem to show that the two giant planets are in 
stich a state as our earth must have been in at that re- 
mote time when the waters forming her present seas 
| were in the air, partly as vapor, partly as great masses 
( of cloud. 
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Is it not quite clear from the shape of the mark- | 
ings on both Jupiter and Saturn that they are not 
lands and seas, such as would be seen on a world 
like our own earth, if any one looked at it with a 
powerful telescope from some other planet? It 
seems to me that the two planets look just like 
what we can imagine that our earth looked like, 
in the remote time of which I have just spoken, 
when the seas could not rest on the hot earth, but 
were turned intosteam. Then too the earth would 
have looked very much larger then than she really 
was. 

She would not really have contained nearly | 
as much matter as an observer who judged only 
by her seeming size would have judged. Now 
that is just what we find in the case of the two 
giant planets Jupiter and Saturn. Judging from 
Jupiter’s seeming size we should expect him to} 
contain one thousand two hundred and fifty times 








The planct Jupiter, 
The planet Saturn. 


Fig. 1. 
FIG. 2. 
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tent, compared with the land, than in the case of | 
our own earth. In fact, when charts of the planet 
Mars are formed, it is found on carefully measur- 
ing the continents and seas, that the land surface 
is fully as large as the water surface. Nowon the 
earth, as you know, there is nearly three times as 
much water as land. : 

Let us turn to the moon, which is much less in 
turn than Mars. The earth is forty-nine and one- 
half times larger than the moon, and contains 
eighty-one times as much matter. Weshould ex- 
pect the moon, then, to be very much older than 
the earth. And certainly it looks not only as 
though this really were the case, but as though 
geologists were quite right in believing that as the 
earth grows old the waters will dry up. For the 
moon looks like a very aged, worn-out world,— 
nay, one may almost say that the moon looks like 
a perfectly dead world. 

There does not seem to be the slightest trace of 
water on the moon, and if there is any air at all, it 
must be very thin indeed, much thinner than we 


want air to be if we are to keep alive by breath- 


ing it. 

However, there are reasons for belicving that 
hundreds of millions of years must pass before 
our earth becomes so old as the moon now 
Many miilions of years will probably pass before 
she will even begin to show signs of getting old. 


is. 


+o 
For the Companion, 
LILIES. 
In the baby’s tiny fist, 


Tightly held and softly ‘issed, 
The Lilies 


In the maiden’s golden hair 
Breathing perfume on the : 
The Lilies, 








In the snowy bridal wreath, 
Shading happy face beneath, 
The Lilies. 
In the chambers of the dead, 
Crown with grace the lifeless head, 
ilies. 


MAMIE ALICE SMITH, 
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OATHS OF OFFICE. 


What is known as “the Bradlaugh incident,” 


‘in the House of Commons, has drawn attention to 


as much matter as the earth; but when he comes 
to be weighed (as he has been, though I cannot 
here explain to you Aow) he is found only to con- 
tain three hundred and forty times as much mat- 
ter. This is littke more than a quarter of what we 
should have expected. It seems natural to judge | 
from this that he looks much larger than his globe 
really is. | 

So in the case of Saturn also, Saturn looks seven 
hundred times larger than the earth, yet contains 
only ninety-five times as much matter. So that 
he actually contains less than a seventh of the 
quantity of matter we should have expected from | 
All this, and the shape of the | 
belts on these planets, would be very simply ex- 
plained if we suppose the real globes of these two 
giant planets to be still intensely hot, so that the 
waters which are one day to form the seas of these 
planets cannot rest on the fiery surface. 

But you will say, if that is so, we should expect 
the boiling away of all that water, and its rising 
up continually as steam from the hot globe with- 
in, to cause a great deal of disturbance. Well, 
the telescope shows that tremendous disturbance 
takes place in the atmospheres of these planets. | 
The cloud-belts of Jupiter change in shape in the 
most surprising way 


his seeming size. 


so rapidly in some cases as | 
to show that the winds rush through his air at the 
tremendous rate of two hundred miles an hour. 
Altogether it seems to me pretty clear that Jup- 
iter and Saturn are still very young worlds. Prob- 
ably many millions of years will have to pass be- 
fore these planets become cool enough for living 


creatures to exist upon them. 
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Views of the planet Mars. 


But if these giant planets are young, we should 
expect planets like Mars, Mercury, and the moon, 
which are very much smaller than the earth, to be 
very much older. Now we do not know very well 
what will happen to the earth when she grows 
Still those who study her crust tell us 
the waters now forming the seas will gradu- 
get less and less in quantity. Of 
they will not our earth. But it 
that as she gets old, the crust of the earth will 
soak up the water, until at last none will remain 
outside. 

It is curious, at any rate, that the little planet 
Mars, not much more than a seventh ot the earth 
in size, looks as if he was a very much drier 
world. Fig. 3 gives four views of that planet, the 


very old. 
that 
ally course 


leave seems 


darker parts being the seas, the lighter parts the 
land. 


You see that the seas are much less in ex- 


| there are many variations. 


the differences in the oaths taken by persons elected 
to the legislatures of different countries. 

The most elaborate oath is, as might be ex- 
pected, that taken in Spain, where the torm is thus 
described : 

One of the secretaries, addressing the member 
who is about to take his seat, says, ‘‘Do you swear 
to maintain the Constitution of the kingdom of 
Spain? Do you swear fidelity and obedience to 


| the legitimate King of Spain, Don Alfonso XII. ? 


Do you swear properly and faithfully to fulfil the 
charge intrusted to you by the nation, ever con- | 
sidering its welfare?” The member kneels, and, 
placing his hand on the Gospel, says, “I do.” 
Whereupon the President replies, “Then may God 
repay you; but if you fail, may He claim it from 


you.” 


Between this form and the simple oath used 
in Belgium, “I swear to observe the Constitution,” | 
In France and Ger- 
many there is no oath or affirmation for members 
of the general Parliament. In England, the oath 
formerly required pledged each member “on the 


| true faith of a Christian,” which excluded the 
| 

| Jews; who were admitted when the phrase was 
| dropped. 


In the United States, there are all varieties of 
oaths; but for all offices of the general govern- 
ment there is but one. This is termed the “iron- 
clad” oath, so called because of its rigid character. 

The iron-clad oath was prescribed by an act of 
Congress passed in July, 1862, early in the Civil 
War, to exclude from office all persons who had 
taken or might take any part in the Rebellion. 
The oath is very long, but it may be worth while 
to give the whole of it, to show how strictly it 
guarded the entrance to public office : 

“1” (giving the name) “do solemnly swear” (or 
aflirm—this phrase being substituted by those who 
think it wrong to take an oath), “that I have never 
voluntarily borne arms against the United States 
since I have been a citizen thereof; that I have 
voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel or 
encouragement to persons engaged in armed hos- 
tility thereto; that I have neither sought, nor ac- 
cepted, nor attempted to exercise the functions of 
any office whatever, under any authority or pre. 
tended authority in hostility to the United States ; 
that I have not yielded a voluntary support to any 
pretended government, authority, power, or con- 
stitution within the United States, hostile or inim- 
ical thereto. And 1 do further swear (or affirm) 
that to the best of my knowledge and ability, I 
will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of eva- 
sion, and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office on which I am about to 
enter, so help me God.” 

This oath was for six years the only one which 
an officer of the United States could take, to quality 
himself to enter upon his duties. During that 

| time, no member of Congress was admitted who 
could not swear that he had taken no part in the 
war against the United States. More than one 
| person elected to the House of Representatives or 
the Senate was obliged to remain outside the doors, 
| because of his inability to take this oath. 


But in 1868, a modified oath was adopted. <All 





| the acquisition of an English style, ‘familiar but 





COMPANION. 


persons who had taken part in the Rebellion, who 
were not excluded from office by the Constitution, 
were allowed to take this new oath. It is like the 
‘iron-clad” oath, except that the first part is 
omitted. It begins: 

“T do swear (or affirm) that I will support and 
defend the Constitution,” and so on to the end of 
the iron-clad oath. 

Several attempts have been made to repeal the 
iron-clad oath; but thus far they have failed. 
When a new Congress meets for the first time 
those who can take the original iron-clad oath are 
sworn in first, and afterwards those who can only 
take the modified oath. 

As time passes and the younger men, who were 
not old enough to be soldiers or officers of the 
Confederate States, come upon the stage, the num- 
ber of those who can take the iron-clad oath in- 
creases,—and at the same time the necessity for 
requiring it diminishes. 





e 
+@> 
ENDEAVOR. 
Strive, endeavor, it profits more 
To fight and fail, than on Time’s dull shore 
To sit an idler ever; 
For to him who bares his arm to the strife, 
Firm at his post in the battle of life, 
The victory faileth—never. 





ANON, 





THE ORATOR’S ARMORY. 

A young man ambitious to become an orator 
should ask himself, “Am I willing to pay the 
price? Can I go through the labor of enriching 
my mind with the thoughts of the great thinkers 
of the past? Can I give my days and nights to 


not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious’ ?” 

There is no royal road to eloquence in these 
days when the school-master is abroad. The 
genius which begets an orator is the genius which 
begets the capacity for hard work. 

Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, Edward Ever- 
ett and Thomas Corwin may be named as the four 
men who best represent the four styles of American 
oratory. They were all hard students and insati- 
ate readers. ‘hey loved the old masters of thought 
and drank deep at the “well of English unde- 
fyled.” 

Of the four, Choate, the poet-orator, and Cor- 
win, the oratorical humorist, would be selected as 
the exponents of that subtle something which men 
call genius. But Choate’s weird face was furrowed 
with deep lines of thought, and Corwin’s swarthy 
countenance often paled with the weariness of 
mental work. 

Corwin in his youth saturated himself with 
Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, Bunyan and the Bi- 
ble. One of his favorite amusements—it educated 
him also—was the making of sentences in imita- 
tion of Johnson, Gibbon, Carlyle and other great 
English authors. 

He knew history so intimately that when he 
spoke of Cxesar, William of Orange, Washington, 
Napoleon, they seemed his daily companions. His 
familiarity with Holy Scripture was such that 
when he quoted therefrom, the men of the Bible 
stood forth in flesh and blood, and its events be- 
came present realities. 

He once made the patriarch Noah speak, at a 
political meeting, against the corruptions of the 
times. The audience saw the loafing crowd of 
dissolute idlers lounging, day after day, around 
Noah’s ship-yard. Their interruptions of the 
workmen with skeptical inquiries, their gibes at 
the venerable patriarch as he denounced their sins 
and warned them of the coming deluge, were all 
heard by the entranced crowd. Tears gathered 
in hundreds of eyes to be chased away by ripples 
of laughter. 

When the orator ceased, the audience seemed 
not to know whether they had listened to a ser- 
mon or to a political speech. But one thing they 
did know: they had a deeper sense of the corrup- 
tions of the times and a stronger aversion to 
wrong-doers than when “Tom” began. 

On another occasion, he made a speech during 
a political campaign in which the Whig war-cry 
was, “The times are killing hard.” Supposing an 
honest opponent, who had doubts as to the alleged 
fact, he made him say,— 

“Why, my dear sir, how can it be that such 
hard times exist, and yet the men whom we have 
elected to office and in whom we still have confi- 
dence never whisper a word of all this. Sir, 
you must be mistaken, or our office-holders would 
speak !” 

“Fellow-citizens,” said Corwin, “that venerable 
patriarch Job has so completely unravelled the 
ditticulty of my honest opponent that I must tres- 
pass to quote his words :— 

“Doth a wild ass bray when he hath grass ? or 
loweth the ox over his fodder?” 

**Eloquence,” says Emerson, “is the power to 
translate a truth into language perfectly intelligi- 
ble to the person to whom you speak.” Corwin 
had this power, and the English Bible furnished 
him with language which was not only intelligible, 
but music and rhythm to the people’s ear. Web- 
ster had it to snch a degree that his simple state- 
ment of a case was, often, all the argument that 
people or juries needed. And he was a master of 
the Biblical Saxon. 

Dr. Johnson says that whoever wishes to attain 
an English style must give his days and nights to 
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“Every one has felt how superior in force is the 
language of the street to that of the academy... . 
When any orator at the bar or in the Senate rises 
in his thought, he descends in his language,—that 
is, when he rises to any height of thought or of 
passion he comes down to a language level with 
the ear of all his audience.” 

Emerson says the street must be one of the ora- 
tor’s schools, as there he may learn to convey his 
meaning in terms as short and strong as the por- 
ter or truckman uses to convey his. He should 
have supplemented this excellent advice by send- 
ing the orator, also, to the English Bible. Its 
language has all the strength of the street’s ver- 
nacular and none of its grossness. For the orator 
who is vulgar, as well as the one who is over-re- 
fined, is a blunderer. 

There is no such oratorical armory in literature 
as the English Bible. It equips not only the 
tongue, but brain and heart. He who studies it 
becomes familiar with “the oldest and simplest 
English words,” such as all poetry is written in. 
He moves among great men and greater events, 
those epoch-makers around which smaller men 
and lesser events group themselves. 

But above all, he stands face to face with the 
great principles which raise up peoples and cast 
down empires. He learns—no mean education for 
an orator tempted to deal wholly with matters of 
to-day—-that they change not, are everywhere 
present, and endure forever. 

+o 


HOW DRESS SHOWS THE MAN. 

One of the most eminent of living historians followed 
Oscar Wilde to this country, and by his untidiness and 
disregard of ordinary rules drew public attention to 
his dress as much as did the esthete by his knee-breeches 
and sunflowers. The historian appeared at a state 
dinner given in his honor in Philadelphia in a bine 
flannel shirt and white collar. He lectured before bril- 
liant audiences in an old gingham coat and shoes much 
the worse for wear. 
His friends contended that his conduct was dictated 
by a lofty indifference to such trivial outside circumstan- 
ces as dress, while others regarded it asa deliberate 
expression of contemptuous indifference to the good 
opinion of Americans. 
Whatever might be the cause, the effect was the same. 
He forced the paltry accessory of costume into undue 
prominence; made his trousers and collar the most 
salient points about him, until the knowledge and work 
he had brought to the world’s help was crowded to 
the background. Dress, to a sensible man, is an ad- 
junct of small weight, and he holds it bad taste to drag 
it into too much notice in any way. He is as unlikely 
to obtrude his clothes by wearing them untidy or slov- 
enly as by proclaiming himself a “banquet of beauty.” 

There is a certain respect shown to others by wear- 
ing prescribed garb at set times, and the man who ob- 
stinately refuses for no good purpose betrays the weak- 
ness which makes a stand upon an insignificant matter. 
The Duke of Wellington, it is said, once presented 
himself at an assembly in a morning coat and was re- 
fused admission. He returned in proper costume and 
was met by one of the managers. 

“So it was not I, but my coat, you wanted ?”’ he grum- 
bled. 

“No, your grace. You in a proper coat.” 

———— +o —____ 


WHAT IS FAME? 

Byron, in one of those cynical moods which he 
affected, sneeringly said that the end of Fame was “but 
to fill acertain portion of an uncertain paper,” or, if one 
died in battle, to have his name misspeli in the des- 
patch: 

“IT knew a man whose loss was printed Grove, al 
though his name was Grose.”’ 

An Englishman, exploring Egyptian ruins, received 
an amusing illustration of Byron’s thought. He had 
found the name of Rameses the Third inscribed on sev- 
eral cliffs. This monarch, who seems to have rivalled 
his great predecessor and relative Rameses the Great, 
had a propensity, in which he has been imitated by 
modern tourists and concoctors of patent medicines, of 
writing his name on rocks. His method was such that 
the writing has lasted three thousand years. 

The Englishman’s servant, Mahomet, was anxious to 
know the interpretation of the inscription. ‘This is 
the name of the great Rameses,” said his master. “You 


| have heard of his tomb?” 


“Yes, sir,” promptly replied Mahomet. “Captain 
Ramsay. I know—he one English gentleman; he not 
buried here—his tomb furder up.” 

In a poem called “Churchill’s Grave,’? Byron has 
made fitting comments on such errors as these. 


————_—--—-9 Or 


WALL STREET MILLIONS. 

A curious scene occurred the other day in the office 
of Jay Gould, the celebrated Wall Street operator. 
rumors having been industriously spread 
abroad to the effect that Mr. Gould was so seriously 
embarrassed for money as to be obliged to “unload” a 
large amount of his stocks, he hit upon a striking way 
of disproving the report. 

To “unload” is, in the language of Wall Street, to 
sell the stocks which an operator is not strong enough 
to “earry.”’ 


Some 


It is often done secretly, on days when the 
seller is apparently desirous of buying the very stock 
he is intent upon getting rid of. He may actually buy 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth, while his agents are 
selling two or three millions. 

To balk the rumor-makers, Mr. Gould invited to his 
office a number of gentlemen and, pointing to several 
packages lying upon the table, asked them to examine 
their contents. They did so. The parcels contained 
stocks in various telegraph and railroad companics ot 
the nominal value of fifty-three millions of dollars. 

A good deal of trouble has evidently been taken to 
give wide publicity to this scene. It was described 
with much force in one of Mr. Gould’s newspapers, and 





the velumes of Addison. The gieat lexicographer 
was advising scholars who wished to be read by 
scholars. 
| style which the people will apprehend, he should 
keep in mind Emerson’s remark ; 


But if one wishes tu attain an English | 








we conclude therefore that it was designed to have an 
influence upon the prices of some of the stocks enumer- 
ated. 

We trust none of our young and ambitious readers 
| will be deceived by it. The story reminds us of a re- 
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mark we once heard fall from the lips of the late Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. An operator boasted in his hear- 
ing that he had made seventy-three thousand dollars 
the week before. 

“Have you got the money?’’ asked the Commodore, 
bluntly. 

“No,” said the other, with some embarrassment ; 
have not got the cash.” 

“Well, then,” was Vanderbilt’s reply; ‘‘you haven't 
made it.”” 

Operators know very well that a man may own 
stocks nominally worth fifty-three millions, without 
being rich, and even without enjoying the peace of 
mind that a mechanic knows who earns two or three 
dollars a day by faithful labor. 

The testof Mr. Gould’s wealth would be, How much 
money could he take out of Wall Street if he were to 
sell all his stocks and pay all his debts, in sixty days? 
We neither know nor care. But we care very much 
that none of our readers should suppose it consistent 
for a man to go to New York with a patent mousetrap 
under his arm, and, in the short space of twenty-four 
years, make fifty-three millions of dollars by specula- 
tion alone. 

The solidest wealth is said to take wings and fly away. 
Wall Street wealth is chiefly composed of wings. 


“] 





+o 
HIS ORDER. 

The feats of memory required of a first-class waiter 
are surprising to the uninitiated. In a fashionable 
hotel each waiter has given him a table seating from 
six to ten persons. He must take each guest’s order, 
bring them all in, if possible, on one small tray, and 
distinguish between the different orders. 

Recently a gentleman who was alone at a table in the 
dining-room of a large and fashionable hotel overheard 
the following order given by a guest at a neighboring 
table,— 

“Waiter, you may bring my fish on with the entrees. 
And [’ll have—lemme see—leg o’ mutton, caper sauce, 
—don’t forget that,—then I want just a small side dish 
of rib beef with dish gravy. 

“No, on the whole, I don’t want the gravy, and, 
where am 1? Oh yes, entrees; well, bring beef scal- 
lops with champignons, and,—hold up, I want some 
vegetables; mashed potatoes, lima beans, turnips—no, 
never mind the turnips,—beets. 

“That’s all; no, wait, I'll have some green peas. 
You might as well bring on a couple pieces of pie 
while you’re about it. Save time, and I'm in a hurry. 
Blueberry and squash. All right. 

“That's all. Just ask the head-waiter to fetch me a 
glass of Sauterne while you’re about it, and fill up my 
glass with milk. Like ice init. Be as quick as you 
can, waiter. I’m in a hurry!” 

The poor waiter turned toward the hotel kitchen 
with a look of perfect despair, and as he went by, the 
gentleman who had been listening to the order caught 
the words,— 

“Blessed if [ can think of a single thing but mashed 
taters!” 

Surely, ‘‘they also serve who only stand and wait.” 


+~@> 
BORROWING MONEY OF PARENTS. 

Amos Lawrence, the eminent Boston merchant, used 
to warn young men, going into business, against bor 
rowing money of their parents, and involving them in 
the possibility of a serious loss. He pointed the moral 
by a lesson from his own experience. His father, eager 
to help him, mortgaged his farm for a thousand dollars, 
and brought the money to Amos. He was unwilling 
to take it, but at last yielded to his father’s importunity. 

It was during the war of 1812, and country notes were 
atadiscount of four per cent. in Boston. Amos ex- 
changed his Boston bills for notes on the Hillsborough 
Bank, in Amherst, N. H., thus making forty dollars, 
and sent them by his brother, who was going to Am. 
herst, to exchange for specie. 

The specie was drawn, but, in two or three days, the 
bank failed, and the bills were worthless. If the 
brother had delayed a little, the father would have lost 
the whole loan. Amos was afraid to use it in his busi- 
ness, and loaned it to some friends of wealth, in whose 
hands he knew it would be safe. When he had accum- 
ulated capital, and thought it would be safe in his own 
hands, he withdrew it and used it in his business. 

But he paid off the mortgage as soon as it fell due, 
and was thankful to relieve his father from all risk of 
loss. Some of his partners, in later life, lost large for- 
tunes, by unwise loans to their children. 

cepemnenimmna. . aaneeennens 
A KING’S SON FLOGGED. 

Prince Albert maintained a rigid discipline in the 
royal family of England, and all the children of Victo- 
ria learned to obey their teachers as well as their par- 
ents. When the late George Ticknor was in Englafd, 
he heard many amusing stories of the discipline to 
which the family of George the Third had been sub- 
jected. Flogging was frequent, and at times wholly un- 
deserved. 

The Duke of Sussex, in his boyhood, was troubled 
with asthma, which made his breathing very peculiar. 
One day in the school-room the trouble was unusually 
severe, and the teacher, hearing a noise, and supposing 
it to be a wilful disturbance, called him out and flogged 
him severely. The boy was too much provoked to at- 
tempt an explanation, and had too much pluck to com- 
plain afterwards. But he lost respect for a teacher who 
was guilty of such injustice, and was so hasty in punish- 
ment. 

It may comfort some of our readers who have been 
under the rod in the school-room to know that kings’ 
sons do not escape a similar experience. 

—————~+@r 

HENRY CLAY AND THE DUTCHMAN. 

The following anecdote is told of Mr. Clay, but we 
do not recollect of seeing it in print. A Dutchman, 
a neighbor of Mr. Clay, had been solicited by his 
friends to become a candidate for the office of Justice of 
the Peace. 

He called upon Mr. Clay to consult with him about 
the propriety of his becoming a candidate for the posi- 
tion. Mr. Clay advised him not to allow his name used, 
“for,” said Mr. Clay, “if you do, you will be charged 
with stealing before the canvass is over.” 

The Dutchman, however, disregarded Mr. Clay’s ad- 
vice and ran for the office. Shortly after the election 
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to which the Dutchman replied, ‘““Mr. Clay, you were 
right about saying that I would be charged with stcal- 
ing before the canvass was over. For,” said he, ‘*] was 
charged with stealing, and the worst of it, they proved 
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it on me.” 
+o --—— 


LONGFELLOW AND THE CHILDREN. 
Poet Longfellow always kept a warm place in his 
heart for children. And the children, knowing by in- 
stinct that they might nestle there when they would, 
scem to have crowned him their poet, though he never, 
we believe, wrote a child’s poem. 

Several years ago, a company of young ladies from 
poet at 
They were hearti- 





one of Boston’s public schools called on the 
his historic mansion in Cambridge. 
ly welcomed by Mr. Longfellow and shown over the 
house. Among other objects of interest, ‘the old clock 
on the stairs’? was pointed out accompanied by the re- 
mark, “You may have heard of that clock, 


” 


young la- 
dies. 
“We know the poem, sir,’ answered 
“You mean you have read it,” said the poet, smiling. 
“No, sir, we know it,” replied the young miss, recit- 
ing in proof ot her assertion,— 


a bright miss. 


“Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 

‘orever—never! 
Never—forever!’” 











The look in the poet’s eye showed that he appreci- 
ated the compliment. Prof. Luigi Monti tells a story | 
which illustrates Mr. Longfellow’s gentle kindness | 
towards children : 


For many years this gentleman has been in the habit 
of dining with the poet every Saturday. On Christmas 
Day, as he was walking briskly toward the old historic 
house, he was accosted by a girl about twelve years 
old, who inquired the way to Longfellow’s home. 

He told her it was some distance down the street, but 
if she would walk along with him, he would show her. 
When they reached the gate, she said, **Do you think 1 
can go in the yard?” 

“Oh yes,” said Signor Monti. “Do you sce the room 
on the left?) That’s where Martha Washington held 
her receptions a hundred years ago. If you look at the | 
windows on the right, you will probably sce a white- | 
haired gentleman reading a paper. Well, that’ will 
be Mr. Longfellow.” 

She looked gratified and happy at the unexpected 
pleasure of really seeing the man whose poems she 
said she loved. As Signor Monti drew near the house 
he saw Mr. Longfellow standing with his back against 
the window, his head, of course, out of sight. 

When he went in the kind-hearted Italian said, ‘Do 
iook out of the window and bow to that little girl, who 
wants to see you very much.” 

“A little girl wants to see me very much; where is 
she?” He hastened to the door, and beckoning with 
his hand, called out, ‘Come here, little girl, come here, 
if you want to see me.” | 

She needed no second invitation, and after shaking | 
her hand and asking her name, he kindly took her into 
the house, showed her the ‘told clock on the stairs,”’ the 
chair made from the village smithy’s chestnut tree, pre- 
sented to him by the Cambridge children, and the beau- 
tiful pictures and souvenirs gathered in many years of 
foreign residence. ‘That child will carry all her life 
delightful memories of her Christmas call at Mr. Long- 
fellow’s. 








+o, 
MENDELSSOHN’S SISTER. 


It is not generally known that the great composer 
Felix Mendelssohn had a sister (the whole family were 
musically gifted), who was eminently skilled in his own 
art, and who wrote some beautiful pieces which long 
bore Felix’s name. Fanny Mendelssohn was four years | 
older than her distinguished brother, and was an affec- 
tionate and valuable helper to him. Col. Higginson, in 
an appreciative notice of her in the Woman’s Journal, 
Says : 


She had precisely the same severe musical training 
with Felix, first under their mother, and then under the 
very strict teacher Zelter. So far, we have two pre- 
cisely parallel instances of talent and training, in broth- 
r and sister. Here the resemblance stopped. 

The moment the instinct for composition broke out in 
each, the difference began. That desire was developed 
in the brother by every motive that could act on an ar- 
dent and ambitious nature. In the sister it was from 
the beginning checked by the so-called proprieties of 
her position. If she composed at all, it must be anony- 
mously; her work must be merged in her brother’s; 
she must be a tributary rivulet, not a stream. This was 
once singularly illustrated as follows. 

In the cclebrated interview of Felix Mendelssohn 
with Queen Victoria at Windsor, a visit often described 
as giving a remarkably agreeable glimpse of the domes- 
tic happiness of the Queen, she sang to the composer 
what she supposed to be one of his own songs, ‘Fairer 
and Fairer”? (Schéner und Schiner.) After receiving 
the compliment, Mendelssohn had the frank honesty— 
“generosity,’’ such things are sometimes called, when 
itis a man who does them—to acknowledge that the 
real composer was his sister. 





o— 
MRS. TUCKER’S APOLOGY. 

A New York correspondent of the Kansas City Times 
writes of one woman who was too well-bred to worry 
a guest with apologies—even though the guest was un- 
expected, and the dinner indifferent. The art of mak- 
ing the best of meal-time surprises—without useless ex- 
cuses—might be taught to advantage as a special branch 
in Miss Parloa’s Cooking School: 

Mrs. Tucker, the wife of Judge Tucker of Williams- 
burg, solved this peepee years ago. She was the | 
daughter or niece (I am uncertain which) of Sir Pey- 
ton Shipworth, and celebrated for her beauty, wit, 
ease and grace of manner. Her temper and tact were | 
put to the proof ore court day, when the judge brought | 

| 








with him the accustomed half-score or more of lawyers, 
for whom not the slightest preparation had been made, 
the judge having quite forgotten to remind his wife that | 
it was court-day, and she berself, strange to tell, having | 
overlooked the fact. | 

The dinner was served with elegance, and Mrs. Tucker | 
made herself very charming. Upon rising to leave the 
guests she said,— if | 

“Gentlemen, you have dined to-day with Judge 
Tucker; promise me that you will all dine to-morrow 
with me.”’ 

This was all her apology. The judge then explained | 
the situation, and the next day there was a noble ban- 
quet. 


——-_—_+@r— 


A LADY was singing ata charity concert in England, 
and the audience insisted upon hearing her song a sec- 
ond time. Her daughter, a little child, was present, and 
on being asked afterward how her mamma had sung, 
replied, ‘“Very badly, for they made her do it all over 
again.”’ 


AT a curiosity shop: 
“Oh, the charming little box ! Antique, isn’t it?” 
“No, madame, it is modern.’ 

“What a pity—it was so pretty!” | 


APOTHECARY : “You want this prescription filled, I} 
understand?” Patrick: “Not a bit av it, surr! It’s 





Mr. Clay met the Dutchman and inquired of the result, 





the bottle I wud have filled.” 
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The Bird That Sings An May. 
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For the Companion. 


TO AN IMPORTED SKYLARK. 


Born of aclime beyond the sea, 
‘hose hearts thy music prize, 
Right gladly do we welcome thee, 
Sweet songster of the skies. 


Ethereal thing—spirit of air— 
Voice of the shade and shine 

Thy coming makes the world more fair, 
Like something half divine. 











A spirit art thou, pure, benign, 
To bless the summer long 

In joy and geri and cloud and shine, 
With musie of thy song. 


A spirit art thou—hope’s glad voice— 
Strong-pinioned, blithe id free, 
To make the listener's heart rejoice, 

And soar aloft with thee. 








Though other minstrels, too, may sing 
Their lays with wondrous art, 

Yet none such wealth of cheer can bring. 
Or joy so great impart. 


In heavenward flight, at morning hour, 
Flecking the blue so high! 

Thy notes of cheer, like sunlit shower, 
Fall sparkling from the sky. 


Though thing of air, or light, or shade, 
vate’er thy nature 
Or if this clime thy home be made, 
Or clime beyond the sea, 
Still blithely sing thy gleeful lay, 
On heavenward pinions high, 
And wake with joy the summer day, 
Sweet minstrel of the sky. 
Hiram Howanp BROWNE. 
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For the Companion, 
STRONG CONTRASTS. 


In the middle of the last century Rev. William 
Grimshaw was rector of the little parish of Ha- 
worth, England. ‘The parish consisted of four 
hamlets, in a rough country, with broad and bar- 
ren moors, and a rude population. Mr. Grimshaw 
had been a careless preacher in the beginning of 
his ministry, more fond of drinking and of jovial 
society than of composing sermons. But a great 
change passed over him, and beginning a Chris- 
tian life, he became one of the most laborious rec- 
tors known to the English chureh. 

Besides his two regular services on Sunday, he 
held an evening sermon for parishioners who 
pleaded poor clothes as an excuse for non-attend- 
ance during the day. He would leave the church 
during singing, and go into the streets and ale- 
houses, to hunt up delinquents and drive them to 
service. He ranized two circuits, extending | 
over Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, and 
travelled over them every two weeks, preaching 
often thirty sermons between the Sundays. He 
preached, on an average, three hundred sermons a 
year, outside of his parish. 

As might have been expected, 
such labors was extraordinary. 


org 





the success of 
His little church 
was crowded, door-ways, windows and the chureh- 
yard being filled with eager hearers. The igno- 
rant and brutal Yorkshiremen became sincere and 
earnest Christians, and the cottages, notorious for 
earousals, were changed into sober and devout 
homes. 

In that sparsely settled country, he somttimes 
gathered a thousand communicants for the Lord’s 
Supper; and when Wesley and Whitefield visited 
him, they found five and six thousand attentive 
auditors. No parish in England could furnish 
more abundant evidence of the results of faithful 
preaching. 

A century later, a family of rare genius occn- 
pied the same little parsonage. Rev. Mr. Bronté 
preached strange sermons in the old church, full 
of poetry and wild imagery, to which the rude 
parishioners listened in wonder, but with little 
profit. 

The most gifted daughter, Charlotte, with few 
advantages from society or books, sent forth three 
successive works which took the world by storm, 
and gave her a fame surpassed among female au- 
thors only by George Eliot. ‘Two younger sisters 
gave promise of similar genius and success. 

Grimshaw changed the character of the rude 
people and died in triumph. “Mad Grimshaw” 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








lar poems were nsaianidh we quote from a lecture given 
by his friend, the late James T. Fields: 


“The Psalm of Life” cathe into existence on a bright 
summer morning in July, 1838, in Cambridge, as the 
poet sat between two windows, at a small table in the 
corner of his chamber. 

It wasa voice from his inmost heart, and he kept it 
unpublished a long time; it expressed his own feelings 
at that time, when recovering from a deep affliction, and 
he hid it in his own heart for many months. 

The poem of “The Reaper Death” came without 
effort, ee into his mind. ‘The Light of the 
Stars”? was composed on a serene and beautiful summer 
evening, exactly suggestive of the poem. 

The “Wreck of the Hesperus”? was written the night 

after a violent storm had occurred, and as the poet sat 
smoking his pipe the Hesperus came sailing into his 
mind; he went to bed, but could not sleep, and rose and 
wrote the celebrated verses. It hardly caused him an 
effort, but flowed on without let or hindrance. 

On a summer afternoon in 1849, as he was riding on 
the beach, ‘“The Skeleton in Armor” rose, as out of the 
deep, before him, and would not be laid. 

One of the best- known of all Longfellow’s shorter 
poems is “Excelsior.’””’ That one word happened to 
catch his eye, one autumn evening in 1841, on a torn 
piece of newspaper, and straightway his imagination 
took fire at it. ‘Taking up a piece of paper, which hap- 
pened to be the back of a letter received that day from 
Charles Sumner, he crowded it with verses. 

As first written down, “Excelsior” differs from the 
perfected and published version, but it shows a rush 
and glow worthy of its author. 

“The Story of Evangeline” was first suggested to 
Hawthorne by a friend who wished him to found a ro- 
mance on it. Hawthorne did not quite coincide with 
the idea, and he handed it over to Longfellow, who saw 
in it all the elements of a deep and tender idyl. 
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“PETER PARLEY.” 

‘Twenty years ago one sunny May afternoon 
there was an unwonted stir in a usually quiet and 
unexcitable village in Connecticut. All the more 
was this movement and suppressed excitement to 
be noticed, from the fact that it was the Sabbath 
day, which was kept with Puritan sternness in that 
remote town, and on which other vehicles than 
those of staid church-goers were seldom to be seen. 

Yet here in the main street of the town were 
gathered hundreds of people, in all sorts of con- 
veyances, others on horseback, many on foot, and 
while the white hair of age was to be seen, it was 
also remarkable that knots of youth and little 
children were also assembled there. 


The regular stage highway passed by this place, but 
branched just below, one road running along a valley, 
the other on the top of the hill. The bill was planted 
with rows of trees which would grace Boston Common. 
It sloped gently down, uniting the dividing highway, 
and serving all the purposes of a regularly planned | 
park, extending for a quarter of a mile in length and a | 
third as wide. 

This green was full of silent, waiting people—many 
of them in tears—all of them moved by the same im- 
pulse. What was it that led these country-folk to- 
gether? What had silenced the afternoon church-bells 
for twenty miles away, and led with one accord the 
hard-working farmers and their families to this little 
town? It was this, the genial, kindly friend of child- 
hood, the beloved Peter Parley, was about to be laid to 
rest in the simple village graveyard, within a stone’s 
throw of his recent summer home. 

But a year or two before, having a married daughter 
living near, he had purchased a quaint-built house, fac- 
ing upon this highway and looking down, on to the val- 
ley road below. 

Ilere Mr. Goodrich delighted in the primitive country 
life. Here he used to ride with only a dog for com- 
pany. Here he gathered much of added interest for the 
“Illustrated Natural History,’ he was then writing, and 
studied his subject in the “forest primeval.”” He used 
to stop at every gateway and dooryard, talked as he 
alone could talk to the farmer at his plough, the boy at 
the wood-pile, or the matron at her churn, until far and 
wide he was known ond watched for, and season after 
season, his comings and goings were matters of village 
import. 

He spent much time adorning his lonely home—a 
wide, rich house with ample piazzas and verandas, 
large, airy rooms and a generous country garret. 

There came a time when the last evergreen was in its 
place, the latest fence was up and painted, the final sod 
settled where it was to belong. 

Mr. Goodrich, light of heart and in his usual kindly 
mood, got into the country stage at his own door on his 
way to New York, on a lovely May morning, promising 
to return and be at home over Sunday with his house- 
hold. 

He was there, but alas! only as the dead ever return, 
borne back to be laid at rest in the quiet village ceme- 
tery. He had gone to New York as well as usual, and 
spent the evening with friends, and the next morning 
while sitting talking with his son in his study, fell back 
in his chair, as in a faint. 

His son running out for assistance, and for a neigh- 
boring physician, found the whole street astir, for Mr. 
Emmet had just shot himself opposite. The delay 
in procuring a doctor was short, but when the startled 
son returned, it was to find his father dead, and with a 
smile upon his face, as though no terrible pang had 
been borne in the rending of soul and body, but the 
parting had been gentle and brief. 

After funeral services in the city, the remains were 
borne tenderly to his last home in the hills. 

A long line of children was formed, and proceeded to 
» grave of their faithful friend and teacher, “Peter 
Parley.” 

On that lovely May Sabbath the gentle breezes show- 
ered the pink apple blossoms upon his casket, and the 
spring birds flew above it. 








were published by the million, whose books made the 
fortunes of others, Whose name was traded upon by the 








they called him on account of his religious zeal. 

The brilliant family we have described educated 
and refined the parish, and sent forth works that | 
entertained the world. Their mission was honor- 
able; it brought them fame. 

But as time goes on and reveals the true value 
of character, the people of Yorkshire have a higher | 
and warmer regard for the self-forgetful man who 
brought light and moral life to their souls than for 
the parson who so agreeably entertained them, 
and his family who won such merited tame. 

Is there not a lesson for the thoughtful in a con- 
trast like this ? 

The best things in 
best. 


life time proves to be the 
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HOW LONGFELLOW COMPOSED. 


Judge Parsons was a much better judge than editor. 


In the early part of his carcer he was editor of the | 


United States Literary Gazette. A young man, who 
had intended to study law, drifted into poe try, and sev. 

eral of his poems were published in the Gazette. T hey 
were flatteringly received by the readers, but the editor 
thought they promised so little that he advised the youth 
to give up poctry and buckle down to the law. T hat 
young man was Henry W. Longfellow. As our readers 
may be Interested to learn how some Of his most popu 








unscrupulous, and which is to-day a household word in 
many a home in America and abroad. 

There was a wish expressed to his family several 
| times that a monument should be raised to his memory ; > 
this would have been against his wish. So modest and 
retiring was he by nature that anything like display 
was irksome to him. His expressed desire was for ‘a 
simple stone and a village graveyard.” This he has. 


~ +> ——— 
HOW HE SAW THE CZAR. 

An amusing illustration of perseverance occurred at 
St. Petersburg while George M. Dallas American 
Minister at the court of the Czar Nicholas. A writer 
in the Boston /ournal tells the incident as follows: 


Mr. Dallas was sitting in his office at the Legation in 
St. Petersburg on a certain morning, when a young 
man, or rather a boy, presented himself, with the arms 
of his jacket out at the elbows, and remarked that he 
“would like to see the Emperor.” 

“You would like to see the Emperor !” inquiringly 
rejoined Mr. Dallas, adding the further interrogation, 
“What do you want to see the Emperor for?” 

“Oh, L have a little business with him, and I want to 
Teplied the youth. 

, Said the Ambassador, ‘‘you can’t see the 


was 





| see him,”’ 
“Well,’ 
| Emperor.’ 
} “Why not? can't you introduce me?” earnestly in- 
quired the boy. 
“No, Jeould not introduce you,” said the Minister, 
smilingly. 
‘Aren't you the American Minister?” said the boy. 
Yea, Lam the American Minister, but I should not 
are to introduce you, if I am. 
"Hut Tam an American,” replied the bor, 
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Thus was buried a most useful man, whose books | 
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have come all the way from Mount Vernon, the tomb of 
Washington, on business with the Emperor (for whom 
I have a present), and I must see him; and I call on 
you as the Ambassador of my country to introduce me 
to His Imperial Majesty.” 

“The most that I can do, my lad, is to introduce you 
to one of his Ministers,’ said Mr. Dallas, “and if he 
pleases, he may introduce you to the Emperor.” 

“Very well,” said the boy, ‘‘that will be one step 
gained; just introduce me to the Minister of His Majes- 
ty, if you please.”’ 

At this point in the dialogue the American Minister 
took the boy to one of the Imperial Cabinet, remarking 
to the dignitary as he approached him,— 

“Here’s a boy who says he has come all the way from 
Mount Vernon, in America, and that he has some mes- 
sage for the Emperor and demands an introduction; 
can you gratify him?” 

“T cannot introduce him without first consulting his 
Majesty,”’ replied the Autoc rat’s Minister. “If he is 
willing, I will introduce him.’ 

After a brief lapse of time the Minister returned from 
an interview with the Emperor, to whom he had related 
in substance what had been previously said of the boy. 

The curiosity of Nicholas being excited as to the 
boy’s errand, he was induced to command the ministe- 
rial functionary to ‘bring him along.” 

“He says he will see you,”’ said the Minister, ad- 
dressing himself to the Yankee lad. .And immediately 
they set off for the Palace, where the following inter- 
locutory discourse took place between Nicholas and the 
ragged boy: 

“Well, my little fellow, I understand you wish to see 
me; what is your business?” 

“IT came all the way from the tomb of Washington, 
at Mount Vernon, in America, and understanding that 
you liked the character of Washington” 

“T have great veneration for the character and memo- 
ry of that illustrious personage,” interrupted the Em- 
peror. 

“Well,” continued the youth, as he thrust his hand 
into his jacket pocket, “I brought this acorn from the 
tomb of Washington, thinking you might like to plant 
it in your grounds and raise an oak to his memory. Will 
you accept it?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Emperor; ‘‘and we will go 
out at once and plant it.”’ 

No sooner said than done. They proceeded to the 
palace grounds, and having raised the soil with aspade, 
the Emperor committed the acorn to the earth with his 
own hand. 

Thanking the youth for the simple but agreeable 
present, the Empe ror inquired, “Is there anything more 
you wish of me, my lad?” 

The boy replied, ‘I should like to see Moscow.” 

“The last I saw of the youth,” said Mr. Dallas, “he 
passed my office in St. Petersburg in a coach with six 
horses, and as he deigned to look at me, he joyfully 
waved a white handkerchief, of which he had become 
the possessor, and triumphantly cried out to me, ‘Hur- 
rah, I am going to Moscow! I am going to Moscow!’ ” 
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For the Companion. 


“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
MARK I: 8. 
Dear woman! bright along the line 
Of deeds well done this record lives, 


And with an energy divine 
New strength to modest jabor gives. 


Thou didst not know thy Lord would place 
So fair a crown upon thy brow 
That in this sentence we should trace 
So much of simple beauty now. 


*Twas love that moved thy hands to pour 
On His dear head the pe rfumed oil; 

And love for Him hath o’er and o’er 
Inspired His servants for new toil. 


“Done what she could,”—O trusting heart! 
No monumental shaft or shrine 

Bears witness to a nobler part, 
A fairer heritage, than thine. 


Be such my unobtrusive aim, 
Life’s golden moments to redeem; 
The smile of God is more than fame, 
However fair that prize may seem 
HENRY 8S. Ww ASHBURN. 


+e 
SOMETHING GOOD OF HIM. 

In a world where there is too much bitterness it is a 
benediction to meet an amiable heart that finds some- 
thing good in everybody. We involuntarily warm 
towards the optimistic old lady who, when a defeated 
seandal-monger fretfully said to her, “I believe you'd 
find something good to say of the devil himself,” calm- 
ly replied, “I think we might well imitate his persever- 
ance ;” and towards the gentle Dutchman who broke 
the general silence at the grave of a rather worthless 
neighbor by remarking, ‘‘He vash a goot schmoker;” 
and towards the kind-thoughted Arab who looked at a 
dead dog whose carcass was receiving nothing but 
curses and kicks, and observed, ‘* What beautiful white 
teeth he has!”” We add the following from the J/ome 
Companion : 


We don’t remember the text of an interesting dis- 
course we listened to a few evenings since, but the drift 
of it was, that one should find some good quality in 
everybody and avoid mention of what is evil. 

When the preacher had finished, he invited a rever- 
end gentleman present to make a few remarks. He 
arose and after expressing his pleasure that such an in- 
teresting subject should be under consideration, said it 
reminded him of a story he heard more than forty years 
ago. 

A man died and it was agreed that he should not be 
buried until some one could say something good of him. 
Word was sent far and near, for he was known through- 
out the country, and among all who came to view the 
remains of the departed, no one could be found to say 
anything good of him. 

Finally a barber happened along, and looking at 
him said, “‘He had a good face to shave.” 

That settled the matter and the man was buried. 


— +o 
VICTORIA’S CHRISTMAS. 

Queen Victoria, since the death of her husband, Prince 
Albert, has always spent Christmas at Osborne, on the 
Isle of Wight. The following narrative shows how she 
passes the holiday season: 





On Christmas eve and Christmas morning carols are 
always sung in front of Osborne House, and the poor 
of Osborne receive substantial gifts from Her Majesty 
in the way of beef and clothing. Barons of beef and 
veal, boars’ heads, game pies, ete., are sent from Wind- 
sor to supply the larder. 

But the Queen has no family party of her married 
sons and daughters with her at Christmas, as have so 
many of her subjects; neither does she have a large 
dinner party at Osborne House; indeed, her dinner 
guests rarely number above eight or ten at any time. 

When the members of the royal family are present at 
dinner they sit on either side of the Queen, except when 
foreign royalty of higher rank is present. 

When the lady-in-waiting or one of the maids of aoe 
or dines with the Queen, it is by special command ; 
message is sent on the morning of the day desiring her 
todo so. But there is no Christmas dinner party given 
by the Queen to her household, as many people imag- 
ine. 

Neither is the gold plate used at this season of the 
year, as is popularly supposed—indeed, it is only used 
when state banquets are given in the Waterloo Gallery 
at Windsor, and of which there have been but few dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 

A portion of it is also used at state balls and concert 
— at Buckingham Palace. 

On New Year's Day the Queen gives presente to the 

members of her family and all under het rent) het gifts 
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include works of art, statuettes, books, china and other 
rare and valuable things, in addition to useful gifts. 

The presents are laid out in a room, and Iler Majesty 
is present when they are distributed, while many she 
presents herself. 

a 
REAL POLITENESS. 

Is it thoughtlessness or selfishness that makes so 
many neglect the little courtesies (abroad and at home) 
which cost next to nothing and which always make oth- 
ers happy? The habit of such gentle attentions is a 
grace that comes by cultivation as well as by nature, 
and everyone should covet it earnestly among the bes* 
gifts. The following little story will illustrate what we 
mean : 





A boy about eleven years of age, a cripple by paraly- 
sis from infancy, was being carried by his mother from 
the cars to the ferry at Jersey City. Just as they were 
leaving the train, a quiet, unassuming gentleman came 
to them, saying, ‘*That boy seems too heav ya burden 
for you; will you allow me to carry him?’ 

The mother | gladly assented, and the little fellow put 
his arm about the stranger’s neck and was carried to 
the boat and placed carefully in a good seat, and there 
left with his mother until the boat had crossed, when 
the gentleman returned to his charge, and with a smile 
that lingers still upon the memory, and kind words that 
soothed and comforted, carried the boy to the waiting- 
room in the New York depot. There, on being assured 
he could be of no further assistance, he bade the boy 
good-by and left him, speaking cordially as he passed 
out to an elderly gentleman, who was just entering. 

The grateful boy beckoned to this elderly gentleman 
and asked, ‘‘Can you give me the name of the gentleman 
to whom you just spoke?”’ 

“That is Bishop Janes, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 


The above is from Ridgeway’s “Life of Bishop 
Janes ;” and the fact is added that though the lad had 
not been brought up to reverence ‘“‘Methodists” or (we 
infer) ministers, or even Christians, as such, his 
feelings underwent a change from this time forth. He 
never recovered the use of his limbs, but he became a 
Christian himself, and was able to bear his affliction 
patiently. That one act of graceful kindness by the 
good bishop was a saving incident in the cripple’s life. 

a 


“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.” 

If a hundred persons, noted for culture and religious 
feeling, were asked to mention their six favorite hymns, 
all of them, probably, would include ‘‘Nearer, my Ciod, 
to Thee,” among the number. No hymn isso frequent 
ly sung at funerals as this lyrical aspiration after fellow 
ship with the Lord. Its author is scarcely known to 
the thousands who sing it, and therefore, we publish 
this account of her life given by a correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune : 





Sarah Flower was born in Cambridge, England, Feb- 
ruary 22, 180: She was the younger of two daughters. 
Her father, Benjamin Flower, was the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Cambridge Intelligencer. 

By the death of her mother, which occurred when she 
was very young, the care of her education was devolved 
upon him. She early displayed a taste for literature. 
Her elder sister, Eliza, was also an author. 

In 1834 she was married to William Bridges Adams, a 
distinguished engineer, who was a contributor to some 
of the leading newspapers and reviews. She died in 
1849, 

She is described as a ‘“‘person of strong sense and 
great religious earnestness,’ and as one who “produced 
a deep impression on those who met her.” Her contri- 
butions to periodicals were numerous, both in prose and 
poetry. 

She prepared a catechism for children, which was en- 
titled “The Flock at the Fountain.’’ She was also a 
composer of music. 

Some of her works were collected and published un 
der the title of ‘Adoration, Aspiration and Belief.”’ In 
1841 she published a dramatic poem in five acts, on the 
martyrdom of ‘“Vivia Perpetua,” and which she dedi- 
vated to her sister. 

No account is given of the circumstances under which 
she composed the hymn by which she is best known. 
Her health, it is said, failed gradually, ‘‘almost her last 
breath bursting into unconscious song.”” The place of 
her burial is near Harlow, Essex. 














«+e 
WHAT YEAR IT WAS. 

Events are the popular starting-points of reckoning 
past time, as rocks, trees, etc., are in surveying. But 
an event known to only a dozen or two people is not 
likely to be of much general value in fixing a date. It 
is amusing to hear simple, old-fashioned folks using 
their domestic chronology when talking with strangers. 
A New Hampshire paper gives an example. 

In one of the justices’ courts, the other day, in a suit 
of malicious trespass in entering upon land and remov- 


ing a fence, one of the witnesses was asked 
“Did you help build the fence?”’ 


“T did.’ 
“What year was it?’’ 
“Wall, let’s see. It was the same year my brother- 


in- law had his leg broken ina wrestling- match at Dear- 
born.’ 

Ww oll, what year was that?” 

“Let’s see! It was just six months after we found 
the Duggan boy drowned in Sabin’s well. That was— 
that was eighteen hundred and—and’’—— 

“Can't you remember?”’ 

“Why, yes, ought to. Let’s see. That same sum- 
mer we took the Duggan boy out of the well, Tyler's 
second girl started to run away with a tin pedler, and 
we caught them just the other side of Dearborn. | 
squared off on the pedler.” 

“But what year was it that you built the fence?” 

“Why, the same year that all this happened, or may- 
be a year or two before or after. If I could only talk 
with my old woman a minute, I could get it exact." 

“How?” 

“Why, I was building the last half of that fence when 
she was hooked by a cow, and she’d hunt up the man 
who owned the beast and hit the date square on the 
head.” 

It was decided to let the exact date remain in seclu- 
sion. 





4 
> 


JENNY LIND’S CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


Once at Stockholm Jenny Lind was requested to sing 
on the Sabbath, at the king’s palace, on the occasion of 
some great festival. She refused; and the king called 
personally upon her—in itself a high honor—and as her 
sovereign commanded her attendance. Her reply 


as ,— 

“There is a higher king, sire, to whom I owe my first 
allegiance.”” And she peremptorily refused to be pres- 
ent. 

a 

Lorp TEIGNMOUTH relates that his tutor, Rev. Mr. 
Jerram, was one day preaching, when he was disturbed 
by snoring. He more than once appealed to the sup- 
posed sleeper, and at length peremptorily intimated 
that, unless the good man or woman to whom he attrib- 
uted the interruption were awakened, he must discon- 
tinue his sermon. ‘‘Sir,’’ exclaimed a man from a re- 
mote part of the church, ‘“‘it’s a Aowl!”’ 


——<or—_—— 


Miss Kinurx, of Chicago, recently married a man 
uaen Wood. The marriage notice was headed ‘‘Kin- 
lin: Wood." This is what may be ealled adding fue! 
the flame of love, 
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For the Companion. 


“WHEN I'M A MAN.” 

I'm a boy ’bout as high as a table; 

My hair is the color of flax; 
My name isn’t Shakespeare, or Milton, 

Or Byron, or Shelley, or Saxe. 
By-and-by it will be “Mr. Daniel,”’ 

They all call me now ‘Little Dan ;”’ 
ll tell you in rhyme what I fancy 

Will happen when I am a man. 
I'll have a big garden for peaches, 

And cherries, and everything nice ; 
With the cutest of fixings for rabbits, 

And pigeons, and dogs, and white mice. 
I'll have a big house, and a stable; 

And of horses the handsomest span 
That ever you feasted your eyes on, 

Tis likely, when Iam a man. 
A cane I will twirl in my fingers, 

A watch-guard shall garnish my vest, 
No fear of expense shall deter me, 

My raiment shall be of the best. 
A ring on my finger shall glisten, 

And the cunningest, sleek black-and-tan 
Shall trot at my heels as I travel, 

I’m thinking, when I am a man. ' 





No poisonous drinks will I swallow, 
From foul smelling pipes I’ll be free, 
My nose wasn’t made for a chimney, 
No snufling or chewing for me. 
Now my soul I’ll possess with great patience, 
And as well as a little boy can 
I will set them a better example ; 
Won't I lecture them when I’m a man? 
I’m a boy, so there’s no use in talking; 
People snub me as much as they please ; 
For the toes of my shoes are of copper, 
And my stockings come over my knees. 
I’ve told you the whole of my story, 
As I promised to when I began; 
I’m young, but I’m daily a-growing, 
Look out for me when I’m a man. 
JoHN S. ADAMS. 


+r 
For the Companion. | 
WHAT OLD SOLOMON SAID. 

It did sometimes seem as if Lou Davis were al- 
ways crying. 

Lou was five years old, and she had one of the 
prettiest houses in the city to live in, a sister Mat- | 
tie who was never cross to her, a brother Rollin 
who did not tease her a bit more than boys of ten 
are apt to tease their little sisters, kind aunties 
who were always bringing her new dollies, and 
candies, and picture-books, and, best of all, one of 
the dearest mammas in the whole world; and yet, 
as I said before, it did seem sometimes as if she 
were always crying. 

She did not shed any more tears than many a 
little girl does, but she made about as much noise 
as half-a-dozen ordinary little girls would, if you 
should stand them in a row and set them to cry- 
ing all together. 

Lou was not a cross little girl, either; only it 
she could not have just what she wanted at just 
the moment she wanted it, she screamed. 

If her dolly tumbled out of its little carriage on | 
the soft grass, and did not hurt it a bit, she 
screamed. 

If nurse pulled her curls when she was brush- 
ing them, she did not scowl! for a minute and then 
forget all about it, as some little girls would do, 
but she screamed so loudly that mamma would 
often send somebody upstairs to see what was 
the matter. 

It made mamma really nervous to hear so much 
screaming, and she tried to break Lou of this hab- 
it, but the more she talked and punished, the hard- 
er Lou cried, till mamma was greatly relieved 
when Grandma Templeton sent word to have Lou 
brought down to the farm for a visit. 

Lou was delighted at the prospect, and did not 
scream for a whole hour after she heard she was 
going. 

For the first half-day at her grandma’s house it 
almost seemed as if she had forgotten her old 
habit. 

But it was not long before it returned as bad as 


| mat and fell, making a little red mark on her 


forehead. Then, oh, how she did scream! 
Grandma rushed into the sitting-room and, tak- 


ing her in her lap, tried to soothe her, but Lou | 


would not be quieted. 


bse Suddenly grandma said,— 
DRENS C “Hark! There’s Old Solomon,—hear what he 
says! 


“ ¢What’s - the-matter-with-Lou? What’s-the- 


matter-with-Lou ?” 

Lou listened a moment, and then began scream- 
ing again. 

“But, hark!” grandma went on; “there he is 
again!” 

** *Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
Lou ??” 

Lou stopped crying, and running to the door 
called out, in a loud voice, a little impatient that 
she had been interrupted,— 

“T bumped my head!” 

At that Old Solomon came walking towards her, 
and flapping his wings, gave another loud crow. 

“Hear what he says,” said grandma. 

“«‘Oh-that’s-the-matter-with-Lou !’ ”” 

“Yes,” said Lou, “and that’s why I cried.” 

Then Old Solomon mounted the horse-block, 
and, looking directly in Lou’s face, gave two more 
crows. 


What's-the-matter-with- 





“Why,” said grandma, “it sounds as if he were 
saying,— 

“ *A4-foolish - thing - to-do! 
do” 

“Do you really think so? 
riously. “Shouldn’t you cry, if you should fall 
down and bump your head? Wouldn't he, 
grandma ?” 

“Oh no!” replied grandma. “Old Solomon 
never cries. He is too wise for that.” 

Over which Lou pondered. 

That very afternoon Lou wanted a piece of rich 
cake, which grandma did not think it was best for 
her to have, and, as usual, her forehead began to 
scowl and her mouth to pucker, when Old Solo- 
mon set up a tremendous crowing. 

Lou listened a moment, and then walked slowly 


A-toolish-thing-to- 


’ 


questioned Lou, cu- 


out of the door without a word, and grandma | 


next saw her down in the orchard talking carnest- 
ly to Old Solomon. 

What she said to him I cannot tell you, but af- 
ter that day whenever Lou started to cry, a word 
from grandma that Old Solomon would hear, was 
usually enough to quiet her; and when Lou re- 
turned home mamma was so delighted with the 
change in her little girl that she sent a bushel of 
the sweetest corn she could find, as a present to 
Old Solomon. M. Cc. D. 

















TO CRACK 


wore 


NUTS 
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Enigmas, Charadéds, Puzzles, &c. 
HIDDEN BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

(Each paragraph contains the name of an author and 
one of his works. 

Old Mr. Frisbee cherishes old-fashioned tin or wood 
en dishes as if they were gold. 

This cottage, marm, I only rented for a short time. 

Dick enstamped the musket Chester gave him with 
his name. 

Thy father goeth every day to the cliff, Austin, to 
watch for thy ship. 

2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 

My 1, 2,3,isacup. My 1, 
risy. My 2,3, is a word meaning one. My 2, 3, 4, is 
an insect. My 2, 3, 4, 5, is a species of pilaster used in 
Greek and Roman architecture. My 4, 5, 6,isa kind of 





2, 3, 4, is religious hypoc 


‘cloth. My 5, 6, is a preposition. My 6,7, 8, 9, 10, is an 
| instant. 7 


My 7, 8, 9, 10, is an article of food. My 8, 9, 
10, comes in cold weather, and is much used in hot 





ever, and she screamed lustily when puss would 
not stay in her lap, when she could not catch the 
soft, downy chickens that would run away from 
her to their mother’s wings, and silliest of all, be- 
cause Jack, the farm-boy, refused to let her milk 
Brindle, grandma’s crossest cow. 

Poor Lou! I am afraid her face would have 
grown terribly out of shape with so much scream- 
ing, if Old Solomon had not come to the rescue. 

Old Solomon had received his name on account 
of his age and wisdom, for he was the oldest as 
well as the wisest fowl in the whole barn-yard—a 
great Plymouth Rock rooster, who walked about 
as if he realized the dignity of years and the name 
he bore. 

Lou and he were friends from the first. 

She liked to walk by his side down the garden 
and up through the orchard, and as she talked to 


him Old Solomon acted as if he understood every 
word, and he used to follow her about wherever 


she went. 








For the Companion. 


POKE-BONNETS. 


Shall I tell of a little lady, 
Who, long time ago, 

Went through a quaint, old-fashioned garden, 
Tripping to and fro? 


April airs were shivering, chiliy, 
Walks were thawy, wet, 

And scarce had a hyacinth or crocus 
Peeped a blossom yet. 





| 
| 





| 


But in a sunny, sheltered corner 

This small lady knew, 
Always first of the green things hast’ning, 
Early violets grew. 


There, indeed, this morn she spied them, 
Hosts of tip-toe elves, 

All through the beds and grassy borders, 
Out to sun themselves. 


Crowds and crowds of the dainty creatures, 
Colored a grayish blue, 

As if had a bit of the sky in the twilight 
Fallen with the dew. 





Happy her eager eyes to see them; 
Scanning each light head, 

All of a sudden a thought came to her, 
And she laughing, said,— 


“QO you little sweet poke-bonnets, 
Now I see from where 

Comes this tilted, comical fashion 
Of the one I wear!” 


This little lady—do you know her? 
Yes, she sits to-day 

Here in her rocking-chair—grandmother, 
Quiet and frail and gray. 


While in the same old sunny corner, 
Tip-toe, every one, 
Little poke-bonnets crowd delighted 
Out to greet the sun. 
Mrs. Ciar4 Doty BaTEs. 





For the Companion, 
ANOTHER GRANDMA’S STORY. 


“Do you suppose any other little girl was ever 
hired not to speak for a whole hour, as Marcella 
was ?” said littke May when she finished reading 
one of “Grandma’s Stories” in the Companion. 
“And what are you laughing so for, grandma ?” 

“Because there was another little girl once very 
much in Marcella’s sort of trouble.” , 

“O you, wasn’t it? Tell me about it.” 

“Yes, it was,” said grandma. “Anc I have 
never forgotten the disappointment I felt when I 
spoke. 

“We were sitting around the table in the even- 
ing, and I had no doubt been doing the chattering 
for any three of the company, when a neighbor 
who had chanced in said,— 

“Well, little girl, if you won’t speak for an 
hour, I will give you a penny.’ 

“Just then the clock struck seven. Sol shut my 
lips and sat very still for a few minutes. 

“Then I waiked about a little while. 

“I watched those hands, and never did they go 
slower than in that hour. 


| eight I began to take little bits of tallow on a pin’s 


point and put it on the candle wick. 
“My mother, who was sewing, said at length, 
‘Don’t make it dark in that way, my dear.’ 
“See how bright it will burn afterward!’ I re- 
plied. 

“Alas, the echo of the words died away just be- 
fore the clock struck eight. 

“I looked with eager eyes at the man who made 
the offer, only to see him smile, as he said, ‘Lost it.’ 

“I think he saw the penny in my eyes, but he 
did not put it in my hand, and perhaps I never 
quite forgave him.” J.P. B. 





SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Anna, a little girl of four years, went to church 
with a grown-up brother and sat with him. When 
the service was about half through her mother 
happened to look at her and saw her crying. She 
motioned to her to come beside her, and the child’s 
grief was over. 

“Why did you cry to sit with me?’ said her 
mother, after meeting. 

“Oh, I felt more acguainteder with you, mam- 








One day Lou stubbed her toe against the door- 


“When the long hand pointed to five minutes of 





ma.” 


| form with the 


ql 


it on (20). 


light. 


weather. 


My whole is a professional singer. 
3. 
THE CARPENTER AND HIS CHEST OF TOOLS. 
(Supply the missing words from the Tool-Chest.) 
As a (1) he does his work by the (2) and (3) it by 


M.C. D. 


the (4). 


He divides it with the (5) and makes the parts uni 
(6). 
If honest he will never (7) or (8) his customers. 


He is quite a (9) man, yet a little (10) proud of his 
1) 


He makes mortices with his (12), (13) and (14). 

He has one (15) he wouldn't discard if he (16) it. 
He drives nails with his (17) and (18). 

When his work is done, he (19) the result, and places 


B. F.C. 
4. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
EXAMPLES, 1, A Swiss city; helps lamps emit their 
Answer. Berne, burner, 


2. To change or go round; a noted painter, Answer. 


Turn, Turner. 


A membranous sac; what perhaps you have got; 

The entire amount; a season that’s hot. 

A ribbon; a brute in the tropics you see; 

A germ of a plant; a kind of a tree. 

The place where you live; a poet of yore; 

In the graveyard is found; a swelling or sure. 

A nickname for girls; more excellent still; 

To bend or to yield; state of coma when ill. 

Lucius. 

5. 


RIDDLE. 
First think of the name of a Bible land, 
And then prefix a letter; 
You will find the name of a Bible man,— 
An uncle to Rebekah, 
Remove the first letter and use another ; 
You'll find the name of his younger brother. 


a. 8. 
6. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


* ° » 
(Two birds form the diagonals.) 
My first is a gift, 
My second a city, 
My third steals your heart, 
My fourth is to part, 
And my fifth would appeal to your pity. 


7. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 

The initials, read downward, form the name of a book 
which every student of ancient history should read. 

1. A man-eating giant possessing but one eye. 

2. A priest of Apollo, who, together with his sons, 
was destroyed by a special visitation of the gods. 
3. The Hindoo goddess of dawn. 
4. The Norse god of thunder. 
5. A race of women who fought against the heroes of 
Greece. 
6. The Egyptian sun-god. 
7. The ferryman who conveyed the souls of the de- 
parted to the lower world. 
8. The famed gardens in which grew golden apples. 
9. A river of Hades. 
10. A stream whose waters produce forgetfulness. 
11. A goddess who was the constant attendant of Juno. 
12. The god of fire. 
13. A youth who was loved by the goddess of night. 
14. A vale in which a renowned hero performed one 
of his many labors. M. B, D. 

8. 


AN OMITTED PROVERB. 
The lines of each couplet rhyme. The omitted words 
form a proverb. 
Those boys who care for each little penny 
Will be likely when older to have a great 4 % *- 
Little Sue must begin with the first letter,—, , 
If she wishes to make a great reader some day. 
A whole word may be changed by omitting one tittle, 
The greatest of men in their childhood were 4 % % « « *- 
A carpet of snow is made up of small flakes, 
A very tall oak, a small acorn 4 4 % 4% *- 
The greatest musician has ne’er learned to play, 
Until he has mastered one little note,—, . 
There’s many a fortune begins from a nickle; 
For if others be added, at lust there’s a y 4 4 & ee: 
LILIAN Payson. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. FEALTY 
ALBINO 
CORNET 
GRACED 
sScHOOL 
scA LED 
SUMNER 

Third line down, ABRAuHAM; fourth, LiNcOLN. 

2. Shylock, Hamlct, MAcbeth, King Lear, RomEo 
and JuliEt, FalStaff, Portia, OthEllo, RichArd, Pe- 
tRuchio, Kath’rinE.—SHAKESPEARE. 

3. BaccHANAL 
FFRONTE 
ARADOXE 
cRAPIN¢ 
TRANDI 
TAGEKI 
UuUTIcUL 
ONPARE A 

NHroeravzei:eF 
Jill-o, pillow, still-o, trill-o, hill-o, skill-o, frill-o, 


Zoeceewt> 
mr AAD 
rkeeeeey 


4. 


fill-o, until-o, will-o, mill-o, rill-o, bill-o, trancadillo, 
drill-o, quill-o, shrill-o. kill-o, spill-o, pussy-willow, 





5. Jack-straws. 
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papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinued. 


Letters <a Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For 
APOPLEXY. 
This may strike down the specially 


the Companion. 


weak (anemic), 
generally its vie ims seem to be in excellent 
there 


arteries of the 


but more 
health. 

tain disezsed 
the 
This condition is essentially 
to 


Seem, we say, for in most cases, is acer 


smaller 





condition of the 


brain almost, if not quite, invisible capillary arte 


the 
larger 


sane as that | 
| 


rioles, 


which gives rise aneurism in the arteries—a 


fatty degeneration of the inner coats and an expansion 


} 


of the outer coat by the force of the heart pressure. 


These minute aneurisms are smaller than a pin's 
head. They may be few, or they may be seattered in 
large numbers through the brain. ‘These may at length 
burst and pour out blood; or there may be many crowd 


ed so close together that, though they do not burst, the | 


effect may be essentially the same, 


Cavities are formed—some small, others large—filled 


with blood and déhris of small vessels and brain-sub 


stance. The larger may hold a pound or more of blood, 


hemorrhage may occur in any part of the brain, 





butin the great majority of cases, the seat is in some of 
the chief nerve-centres at its base. When recovery takes 
place, a false membrane is forme dl around the cavity, 
and a serous Huid is seereted which dissolves the blood 
clot, ete., and is itself gradually absorbed. 

In slight cases, consciousness is retained or disturbed 
only for a short time, and the paralysis, limited to the 
face, tongue, or one limb, soon disappears. 


there is loss of conscious 
for 
the face 

The paralysis is more marked 
pulse is small and frequent; the return of con 
and the speech diffi- 
improves, though it 


In the moderate forms, HY 


Which continues several hours; breathing is 
labored 
congestion of the 
and the 
sciousness is at first very partial, 
later the 


seldom disappears. 


ness 
and irregular; is swollen and blue from 


veins. 


eult; paralysis slowly 
In the severer forms death may be immediate, or with 

in a few hours or days. 

of infants, 


cose ASCR 





Leaving out the apoplexy iner 


with age from twenty to fifty, with a higher rate after 
fifty. It is mere common among men than among 
women. Heredity is a predisposing cause. The vessels 
of the brain having already become diseased, bad dict, 


over-exertion (mental or 


physical), 
excesses may precipitate an attack. 


constipation and | 


> 
A LAPLAND SNOW-STORM. 


In one of his journeys in a sleigh drawn by a rein 
deer, Paul du Chaillu was overtaken by a Lapland 
snow-storm. His route carried him a rough 


across 
mountainous country, where the wind blew with the 


force of a hurricane and the mercury approached zero. 
He says: 

The fine snow flew so thickly that at times the atmos 
phere became almost dark. IT could not even see m 
own animal. The fine snow-dust was getting dvoush 
the open spaces of the mask into my eyes. 

The small particles then adhered to each other, gath 
ering on my moustache, eyebrows, eyelashes, and hair, 
and at last forming a mask of ice which blinded me. 

Every few minutes | had to break this that it should 
not become so thick that 1 would be unable to see. The 
ice was seareely removed when it would form again 
causing me great pain whenever T broke it. 

Suddenly through the mist L discovered 

peared to be figures of reindeer and men. 
standing still, afraid to move farther, 
stopped in their midst. 
I shall never forget how the storm raged as we lay by 
rock with our backs to the wind. For three hours we 
frequently almost buried, the thermome 
below zero, 


what ap 
They were 
and my animal 


AY 
remained still, 
ut los 





ter being 
t 
Northwest, in our own country, in which the wind pul- 


Chis description answers well to a blizzard in the 


verizes the snow and drives it with 
the open prairies. 


> 
A MIXED CHARGE. 
Of a certain judge got 
Monthly 


who was noted for the way ke 
mixed in his charges to the 


tells this anecdote 


jury, Harper's 


oceasion, 
which may 


On one 
points of 


a case 


be briefly stated thus: Smith 


brought suit against Jones upon a promissory note given | 


for a horse. 

Jones's defence was failure of consideration, he aver- 
ring that at the time of the purchase the horse had the 
glanders, of which he died, and that Smith knew it. 

Smith replied that the horse did not have the gland. 
but had the distemper, and that Jones knew it 
when he bought. 

The judge charged the jury: 
pay 


“Gentlemen of the jury, 
attention to the charge of the court. You have al 


way of discipline for a social criminal. 


‘| 


fearful force over | 


was tried before him, the | 
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ready made one mis-trial of this case, because you did | 
not pay attention to the charge of the court, and I don’ t} 
want you to do it again. I intend to make it so clear 
to you this time that you cannot possibly make a mis- 
take. 

“This suit is upon a note given for a promissory 
horse. I hope you understand that. Now, if you find 
that at the time of the sale Smith had the glanders, and 
Jones knew it, Jones cannot recover. ‘That is clear, 
gentlemen. | 

I will state it again. If you find that at the time of 
the sale Jones had the distemper, and Smith knew it, | 
then Smith cannot possibly recover. | 





“But, gentlemen, I will state it a third time, so that 
you cannot possibly make a mistake. If at the time of 
the sale Smith had the glanders, and Jones had the dis- 
temper, and the horse knew it, then neither Smith, 
Jones, nor the horse can recover. Let the record be 
given to the jury.” 

+> 
CRITICIZED BY A BARBER. 

An anecdote, published in the New York Tribune, 
shows how Mr. Longfellow once received the criticism 
of a barber 


It is related of Mr. 





Longfellow that when his poem 


of “The Village Blacksmith” was going through the | 
press he read the first two stanzas to a hairdresser in | 
ambridg 





¥ he barber criticized the first line of the second stan- 
za, “His hair is crisp and black and long,” by saying 
that crisp black hair is never long. 


Mr. Longfellow was struck with the merit of this 
criticism, and instrueted his publisher to substitute the 
word “strong” for “long” in that line. The next day, 
however, he reconsidered the matter, and sent his pub- 


lisher the following note, now in the possession of a | 

resident of Washington: 
“CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 1, 1845. 

“Dear Sir: T wrote you yesterday to have the word 

‘long’ changed to ‘strong’ in ‘The Village Black- | 

} 

| 

| 





smith.’ The word ‘strong’ occurs in the preceding line, 
and the repetition would be unpleasant. It had, there- 
fore, better stand as it is, notwithstanding the hair- 
dresser’s criticism, which, after all, is only technical, 
for hair can be both crisp and long. 
Yours very truly, Henry W. ELLOW.” 
The first two stanzas of the poem are as follows: 


LONG 





Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
‘ith large and sinewy hands; 
And the museles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands, 


| 
| 


His hair is crisp and blae k and long, 

His face is like the tan 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
Ile earns whate’er he can, 

He looks the whole world in the face, 
And owes notany man. 





+ 
BOYCOTTING A RUMSELLER. 
There is something terrible in the situation of 
whom everybody to severely let 
‘This is about what it means to be “boycotted” — 


| 
| 
| 


fn per- 
son agrees alone. 
as the 
However unjustifi- 


Boycott was (whose 


Companion has before explained. 


able this treatment of Mr. ease in 


| Ireland originated the word), it may have its use in the 


It did in one 
instance. 

In Butlerville, Ind., some time ago, a man get a 
license and opened a saloon. The people of the village 
met and resolved not to have anything to do with him. 
hey would sell him nothing, they would not notice 
| him on the street; in fact, disregarding him in every 
way. When he went to a store the merchant would 





Me ‘Are you the man that sells liquor in our town?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Well, then, sir, I cannot sell you any goods. 

He could not get mail at the post-office for any one 
but for himself without a written order. He cursed, 
raved, but soon closed his saloon and went into some- 
thing better than that of making drunkards, and is now 
an honored citizen. 

Another man opened a saloon there and the people 
treated him the same way. He soon closed, and we 
don’t think there will ever be another attempt made to 
open a saloon in Butlerville, for, law or no law, no sa- 
loonatie can live under such pressure.— Youth's Evan- 
gelist. 


| 


+ 
CONVICTED BY A MONKEY. 


The case of “a monkey on the witness-stand, report- 
ed isolated one. 
Domestic animals have many times played the part of | 
the dog of Montargis in revealing crime, and wicked 
men need to hide their deeds from eyes that are not hu- 


from India, does not seem to be an 


man eyes, in addition to their ordinary secrecy. 


| 


In England, not long ago, some foot-pads attacked a 
travelling musician, injured him severely and robbed 
him of all his money. 

‘The musician had several monkeys, 
_ d except one. 

ree 

As soon as the robbers had disappeared, the monkey 
came down the tree and ran to the nearest house. Its 
anties and cries induced a man to follow him to the spot 
where the musician was, 


all of which were 
That one eseaped by climbing a 


| 
| Afterwards some men were arrested on suspicion sad 
the robbery. The monkey was brought before them. 
As soon as the little animal saw the men, he began to 
scream and leap toward them, which convinced the offi- | 
cers that the prisoners were guilty of the crime. 
| 
| 


> 
SCARCE AND HIGH. 
The style of charging according to customers is ex- 
emplified with unpleasant frequency in some unprinci- 
| pled quarters. 
| avout 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Our countrymen know something 
it when they go to France—where they think | 
every American is immensely rich. 

A Philadelphia gentleman travelling abroad writes 
that he and a friend stopped at a small café in the sub- 
urbs of Paris for refreshments. Their repast was a 
light one, consisting of tea, toast and eggs, but the bill 
was a he ‘avy one, nine franes in all. 

“Gargon!” exclaimed one of the tourists, 
he Please explain.” 

Vell, you see, messieurs,” apologizes the waiter, 
owe ti. francs for the tea and toast and seven francs for 
the eggs.” 
|} ‘Ah, then eggs are very scarce about here? 
“Non, monsieur, eggs are not scarce, but Americans 
are!"’ 
| hain 


“how is 


” 


“YouR opponent was a bright speaker,” the citizen 
| said to the candidate who had not been elected by two 
thousand majority. ‘Yes,’’ was the sad reply, ‘“‘very 





bright. He cast reflections upon me all through the 
campaign.” 


A JuDGE charging a jury had occasion to make use 
of the words mortgagor and mortgagee. The foreman 
of the jury asked the judge the meaning of the words, 
i¢ candidly confessing he did not know their import. His 
lordship facetiously explained them thus: 
| “LT nod to you—you notice me; 
| I'm the nod-or, you the nod-ee.” 
| Mrs. Lockwoop, the woman lawyer of Washincton, 
had opposed to her in a case recently 
who was somewhat puzzled as to how he should refer 
| to her. He could not address her as “my learned 
| brother,”’ and “my learned sister” seemed rather out of 

place. So he accordingly extricated himself from his 
dilemma, and produced a roar of laughter from judge, 
jury, and spectators, by alluding to her as “my learned 
sister-in-law. 





| ecutive Committee 
| combinatio 


a witty attorney, | 
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DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY. 


Ford aanstaton 








INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXPOSITION, ATLANTA, GA, 


The Executive Committee of the International Cotton Exposition has examined and accepted the following re- 
port of — Judge: s, and decreed an award in conformity therewith: 
G 


vl 27 f] 
20 © 
E ntry 1707 REPORT ON 
Product, REED ORGANS and ORGAN ACTIONS. 
Name and address of Exhibitor, E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 
The undersigned having umined the product herein described, respectfully recommend the same to the Ex- 
for award, for the following sons, Viz.: “For sweetness and evenness in tone, ingenious 
8 in all the ar range sments, and action, variety and general excellence in design and workmanship, we 
recommend the highest award.” John L, Jones, 
te of Group Judges Signature of the Judge. 
Cc. Bruce. S crar. ¢ 
John Moser. “ay. 
Given by authority of the Executive Committee of the Inte - 44 Cotton Exposition. 
y of the Record: . I. KIMBALL, Director General, 
. LEwIs, Secretary pro tem, 


CARPENTER’S ORGAN 


Is THE BEST. 

The above certificate given under the signature of en judges, “For sweetness and evenness of tone, ingenious 
combination in ALL THE ARRANGEMENTS, action, variety and GENERAL EXCELLENCE in design and workman- 
ship, we recommend the HIGHE:! WARD,” is a guarant particularly when the tact is taken in consideration 

that all the principal manufacturers were in sharp competition for the prize which was here awarded. Purchasers 
of organs should bear in mind that the cheapest is often the dearest, and that ECONOMY even is secured by buying 
the best. “What the works are to a wateh, the action is to an organ,” and the most careful personal care is given 
to the action of every instrument made without regard to price. More patents of real improvements in “the Reed 
Organs are owned and controlled by me than by all other manufacturers combined. They include Stop Work, (the 
best by fur in use,) Divided Coupler, Vox Humana, Expression Indicator, Upright Bellows, beside more than 30 
other patents, trade-marks and copy-rights. Every purchaser of a CARPENTER ORGAN secures all these improve- 
ments without additional cost, and they are to be found in no other mak More than 100 different s' are made 
and all are fully warranted. They are the best for the Parlor, the Library, the Sunday School, the Church and the 
Lodge. ee (the best test) courted. 

MOST RELIABLE DEALERS KEEP THEM, but if any do not have the “CARPENTER” to show you, write 
direct to the manufacturer for a Catalogue and information as to where you can see them. Do not buy any or- 
gan until you have examined the “‘Carpenter.”’ CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


Address or call on E. P. CARPENTER, WORCESTER, MASS., U. S.A. 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 


By a happy thought Dr. SCOTT, of London, inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has adapted 
Electro-Magnectism to Ladies’ Corsets, thus bringing this wonderful curative agency within the reach of every 
lady. They should be tried at once by those suffe ring from any bodily ailment and’she who wishes to 


WARD OFF AND CURE DISEASE, 


Preserve her good health, retain and improve the elegance of her figure, should give 
nem an immediate trial. It has been found that magnetic treatment makes the muscles and tissues 
more plastic and yielding, and it is argued from this that Ladies who wear these corsets will have no 
difficulty in moulding 
the figure to any 
sired form w ithout | tight 
lacing. A tendency to ex- 
treme fatness or leanness 
is a disease which, in most 
cases, these articles will be 
found to cure. 

n appearance they do 
not differ from the usual cor- 
sets, butare made of superior 
materials and are elegant in 
shape(see cut). They are worn 
the same, and fit the same, but 
give a more graceful figure. 





Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 3lst, 1881. 
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The Secretary of the 
Pall Mall Electric Associ- 
ation of London “‘earnest-” 
“ly recommends all La-” 
“dies suffering from any” 
“bodily ailment (and those” 
“who are well) to adopt” 
“these Corsets without de-” 
“lay. They perform” 
“astonishing cures, and” 
“invigorate every part of” 
“the system.” 


HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 


AND 


ELEGANCE. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 








In place of the ovens 
steel busks in front, and a rib 
or two at the back, Dr. Scott 
inserts steel magnetods, 
which are exactly the same 
size, sae. length, breadth 
and thickness as the usual 
steel busk or rib. By this 
means he is able to bring the 
magnetic power into constant 
contact with all the vital 
organs, and yet preserve that 
symmetry and lightness so 
desirable in a good Corset. 
It is affirmed by professional 
men that there is hardly a 
disease which Electricity and 
Magnetism will not benefit or 
cure, and all medical men 
daily practise the same. Ask 
your own physician. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
ON TRIAL .22ro% 
Late Surgeon-General of the 
United States, an eminent 
authority, puttieine almost miraculous cures made by him. The sale of Electrical Appliances has attained 
world-wide suc . but many who are constrained to use them are deterred because they are either exp en- 
sive, bulky, troublesome. or interfere with the dress and figure. None of these objections exist in this Corset, 
which should be worn daily in place of the ordinary one, and will always do good, never harm. There is no 
shock or sensation whatever felt in wearing them, while benefit quickly follows. Being made with better 
materials and workmanship than any Corset sold, they will outwear three of those commonly used. In 
orsoring be careful to send exact size of waist, measured beneath the dress, and MENTION 
THIS PAPER. They are all of the same quality, differing only in size. The material is white, fine in tex- 
ture, beautifully embroidered and trimmed. Their power can always be tested by a silver compass which 
accompanies e ach Corset. 
We will send it on trial, ostpaid, on vossipt of $3, whieh will be returned if not as represented. 
Inclose 10 cents extra and w we guarantee safe delivery. e will send it by express, C. O. D., at your ex- 
mse, With privilege of examination; but expres e adds aauiaee to your cost, Or request your nearest 
Iry Goods or Fancy Store to obtain one for you. Be careful or you will be imposed upon by some imitation, 
Be sure that Dr. Scott’s name is on the Corset and bor; take no other. 
Remittances should be made payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


They can be made in Checks, Drafts, Post-Office Orders, Currency, or Stamps. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO 
THE TRADE. Agents wanted in every town. Send for circular of Dr. Scott's Electric Brushes. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WAKING OF THE CLOVER. 
Fast asleep in her robes of white, 
‘astasleep in her snowy bed, 
All through the long dark winter's night 
Clover is sleeping—she is not dead. 
Robin is singing his matin —, 
Soft winds ripple the glassy lake, 
Sunbeams shoot from the mountain-tops, 
Spring is at hand—little Clover, wake. 
Clover languidly lifts her head, 
Takes one breath of the frosty air, 
Down again on her pillow sinks; 
Too early yet, though the day is fair. 
April lifts little Clover up, 
Inder his showers he holds her fast: 
Taking one sip from his crystal cup, 
Clover is wide awake at last. 
KATE LAWRENCE. 
—@>—__—__— 


For the Companion. 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARS. 


By D. F. Lincoln, M. D. 

It is idle for a person of average mental powers 
to expect success in life without a vigorous con- 
stitution. Geniuses have seemed to triumph over 
the weakness of their natures; but the remarks 
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be worse for the health than to come to school in 
a hurry, as many do, without breakfast. 

As regards the use of stimulants, a distinction 
ought to be made between the requirements of 
children and those of adults. Children can 
change their habits so readily that in a few 
months they forget all desire to go back to the old 
way; adults find change very hard, and indeed, 
often trying to the health. 

A child does not naturally crave stimulants, and 
I can see no good reason for allowing them. Tea 
and coffee do no visible harm to great numbers of 
adults, while others are greatly injured by their 
use; the same is true of tobacco and alcoholic 
liquors. 

All of these, and many others which might 
be named, produce distinct, often violent effects 
on the nervous system; and for that reason they 
ought rarely to be given to children. I will 
not say never. They cannot be considered as sim- 
ply articles of food, but as medicinal agents, lia- 
ble to injure a certain proportion of children, ren- 
dering them excitable, disturbing sleep, impairing 
digestion. The majority of American children, it | 
is safe to say, are already in a condition of suffi- ; 
cient nervous excitement without the addition of | 
stimulants of this class. 

It is supposed that fish and milk are “brain- 
making foods.” It would be safer to advise stu- 
dents to eat as simple and as nourishing food as 
they can get; and, if they have to choose between 
fish and other foods, to take which they like best, 











which follow are not intended for the use of this 
limited class of persons. 

Teachers, and older scholars, are usually con- 
scious of a limit to their powers of endurance; 
they have learned that rest has its uses, that 
sleep cannot be cut down beyond a certain point, 
that food, air, recreation, exercise, are as necessary 
to the mind as water, fuel, and rails are to the lo- 
comotive engine. 

To persons who have already observed these 
facts, and who desire to be guided in accordance 
with the rules of their system, the remarks follow- 
ing are respectfully presented, in the hope that 
they may help in the work of building up and 
sustaining human strength. 


Clothing. 

A deficiency of clothing is rather more likely to 
be seen in girls than in boys. Apart from consid- 
erations of fashion, a belief seems to exist that the 
former require less clothing. Much is due to hab- 
it, doubtless; but the attention of parents ought 
to be called to the fact that certain children (boys 
and girls) are by constitution too delicate to en- 
dure the low necks and short sleeves which are 
customary at certain ages. 

It is necessary to ascertain this in the case of 
each child. Among older persons, there are many 
whose health would be improved by wearing flan- 
nel from neck to ankles at all seasons; and this 
observation is as true of women as of men. 

The teacher may confer a most important ser- ; 
vice by attending to the condition of the children’s 
feet, particularly in winter. Some will walk to 
school through wet snow or mud, in shoes which 
are unfit to stand a moment’s exposure; such 
cases of indifference to health and comfort should 
never be overlooked. The child should be obliged 
to dry his or her stockings and shoes, and to sit 
with the feet covered, or over a register, until this ; 
is accomplished. 

Children should not sit in wet clothes. Their 
outer garments ought to be placed in a separate 
room, where,there is space encugh for each to 
hang freely and dry quickly. Attention to the 
use of door-mats and scrapers will not be beneath 
the dignity of the teacher. 


Food. 

It is best for the student to avoid strictly all eat- 
ing out of meal-times. The stomach, like other 
organs, acts best when its tasks are performed at 
quite regular periods. It needs a period of rest, 
after the completion of the digestion of a meal; 
this rest is generally obtained when the intervals 
of meals are about five hours. The chief point, 
however, to be attended to is regularity. 

Many persons in perfect health require but one 
or two meals; and some in equally good health 
eat five or six times a day. For children in 
school, however, and for many teachers, it would 
be safest to eat four times a day, viz.: a sub- 
stantial breakfast, before going out; a lunch at 
eleven; dinner at two or half-past two, and supper 
at six or seven. Where schools have two sessions, 
three meals may suffice. 

Some additional cautions may be of use. 

Food eaten when the body or mind is much fa- 
tigued is not well digested. If it be really neces- 
sary to eat when fatigued, a cup of tea may be 
taken first. It is better, however, in all cases, to 
rest before cating; some may need to rest five 
minutes, some half an hour; and some persons 
after a-hard day’s work ought to lie down for 
their rest before eating. Exercise and study are 
equally causes of fatigue to the system. 

Severe exertion, made just after eating, is pretty 
sure to injure digestion. Study ought not to com- 
mence within one hour of a hearty meal like din- 
ner; certainly not within forty minutes after break- 

fast; while as regards lunch, that needs no special 
remark. It is a very good practice to begin after- 
neon school with light tasks requiring little con- 
centration of thought. 

Perhaps the worst fault the student fs likely to 


| (fried) they become very unwholesome—whence 


provided it agrees with their stomachs. Oat meal | 
well cooked, eggs, fish, oysters, milk, roast meats, | 


Indian meal, graham flour, are standards ; turkey, | 
cabbage, pork and beans, and fried dishes are of- 
ten indigestible for students; fruit ought to be 
eaten, and also green vegetables, daily. Sugar is 
usually wholesome and digestible, if taken in 
moderation; fat and butter are valuable foods, 
not being injurious to the hea'th or complexion, 
as is popularly believed, although if overheated 


the objection to ‘“‘made gravies.” 








Sleep. 
Seven hours is the well-known average which | 
suits most adults. Young persons in their teens 
require eight or nine hours; under ten, a longer | 
time. 
Students had better find by trial that length | 
which best suits them, and keep toit. They will 
not succeed in winning time for study by curtail- 
ing their hours of sleep; the effort may be sus- 


is highly dangerous. 

In order to produce its legitimate result, sleep 
should be sound, and taken at a regular time. It 
is best for most persons to get a considerable por- 
tion of the night’s rest before midnight, and this 
custom should be maintained, if formed, with reg- 
ularity ; for late rising on the succeeding day willl 
not make good the fatigue which comes from oc- 
casional late study on the night before. 

Bad sleep is often caused by an overloaded 
stomach or overtaxed brain. A very hearty meal 
should not, usually, be eaten within two hours of 
bed-time ; for both the sleep and the digestion are 
likely to be badly performed in such a case. And 
no exciting mental occupations should be engaged 
in at the close of an evening. The last half-hour 
before bed-time had better be given to recreation, 
very light reading, or a walk. 

Sometimes sleep is prevented by fatigue and 
hunger. A person who eats a light tea at six and 
goes to bed after an industrious evening at eleven 
will often find it beneficial to take a cracker, or a 
glass of milk, or some other light nourishment 
shortly before going to bed. 

There ought to be abundance of fresh air in the 
sleeping-room. The windows should be opened, 
even in winter, two or three inches. ‘ 

Exercise. 

It is useless to fix a rule for the amount of work 
to be done by each person. But all sound persons 
ought to do some work (or take exercise) with 





commit is that of omittinga meal. Nothing could 





both body and mind every day. 





tained by force of will for a considerable time, but 





It is not at all necessary that the student should 
have the ambition to increase greatly the size of 
his muscle, or to perform great feats of strength 
or agility. His object may be presumed to be the 
maintenance of vigorous health; and for that pur- 
pose light gymnastics and a little walking will suf- 
fice for most men, or at least, for a majority. | 
Growing children, boys or girls, ought to be de- 
veloping their muscular systems; they ought to 
have vigorous sports with plenty of running and 
leaping. There is an objection to the game of 
base-ball as now played; it has a tendency to 
make the body one-sided. The military drill is a 
good partial exercise, by no means adequate to 
secure good muscular development. Foot-ball is 
occasionally played in a way dangerous to the 
limbs. Boating is excellently well adapted to 
most persons of either sex. Walking ought to 
be practised in company, or else with an object, 
such as exploration for geological or botanical 
specimens, or insects, or with the gun and rod. 
Horseback-riding is the king oi all exercises. 
Nevertheless, there is hardly any one form of ex- 
ercise which, taken alone, suffices to produce even 
tolerable development of all the muscles. 
Persons under the college age ought to have at 
least trom two to four hours a day to play or ex- 
ercise in; if possible, in the open air. | 
A feeble chest may be developed and enlarged | 
by a series of light gynmastics. Light wood- | 
en dumb-bells, light clubs, light wands, are used | 
to vary the exercises. ‘Their advantage lies in 








their convenience and the cheapness of the appar- 
atus required. 








The greatest caution should be used in taking 
severe exercise (as running) before breakfast. A 
short walk or a certain amount of household la- 
bor before break fast is beneficial to many. 

The tendency to curvature of the spine, so com- 
mon in girls, is due toa want of muscular strength 
in the back. It is to be corrected by giving exer- 
cises for the trunk and arms. 

Curvature is exaggerated by bad positions in 
writing or drawing. The body ought to be erect 
with the arms hanging down; the elbows, when 
they swing freely at the side, should be about one 
inch lower than the edge of the desk. 

It may not be out of place to remark that health 
and strength, with the firm, well-sustained and 
graceful movements which characterize the well- 


developed body, constitute so many formes or ele- 
| ments of beauty, and that it is not desirable to de- | 


spise them on that account. 


antl arisen 


SAT DOWN WITH THE QUEEN. 
It is a great breach of etiquette to sit down in 
the presence of royalty. 


humor him. 


him tell it. 


soon afterward the day was fixed. 


ert Browning, Charles Dickens and Mr. Carlyle. 
Carlyle. 
Carlyle, and her interest chiefly centred in him 
subject on which Carlyle was greatly at home. 


as he warmed with his subject the queen still re 
mained on her feet. He desired greatly to si 


her,— 





carry on the discussion with more ease.” 


Since Dean Stanley died, a story he often told 
of Carlyle has been recalled by many who heard 


Some years ago when the Queen was at Wind- 
sor she said to Lady Augusta Stanley that she 
would like to meet, ina way that would not be | 
ceremonious, a few eminent men of letters, and | 

The guests were to be seven in number, two of 
them ladies, and in all were as follows: Sir Charles 
and Lady Lyell, Mr. and Mrs. George Grote, Rob- 


Her Majesty had before met them all except 
She had often read and appreciated 


She started as the subject of conversation the 
probable future of the second French empire, a 


Both were standing when the talk began, and 


down, was, in fact, weary, and finally said to 


“If your Majesty would be seated, we would 
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at once the queen of England—and probably for 
the first time in her life as a queen—took a seat at 
the invitation of a subject. 


- er 


For the Companion. 
RIDING IN “RODEO.” 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 


It was upon one of the south-western prairies of 
Texas, near the Mexican border-line, where I had 


| command of a detachment of Mounted Rifles, act- 
| ing in concert with a company of Texan Rangers. 


Our object was to capture some cattle-thieves who 
had twice crossed the Rio Grande, and swept the 
stock-ranches along the lower Leona. Christmas 
Day had caught us “on scout” in search of them; 
and night on, we were gathered around our bi- 
vouac fires doing our best to celebrate the anni- 
versary common to all Christian lands. 

Though full fifty miles trom any military post, 
or civilized settlement, we were not without the 
wherewithal, either in eatables or drinkables, to 
do honor to the day. The choicest joints of veni- 
son, with roast turkeys,—wild ones shot that same 
morning,—“prairie chickens,” quails, and other 
like delicacies, formed the ménu of our dinner. 

In the immediate circle around the officers’ fire, 
quietude prevailed, song and story being there the 
chief modes of entertainment; each of us having 
tosing a song, spin a yarn, or relate some personal 
adventure. More than one ditty had rung out on 
the night air, with several tales told, when it came 
to the turn of Licutenant Redwood, the youngest 
of the Ranger officers, to speak. 

Quite a youth was he; in fact, not much more 
than a boy, but old in prairie experience, as all of 
us knew For he was a born Texan, belonging to 
a family of standing, one of the F. F.’s of the 
State. Partly on this account, and also from his 
having received a superior education, had he a 
command in the Ranger company, and those ac- 
quainted with his antecedents anticipated his tell- 
ing a story that would be at least original. 

“Well, fellows,” he began, “likely Imieht relate 
many an adventure more interesting than that i'm 
going to give vou. But as it oceurred on thi 
same stretch of prairie, no great way» from where 
we're now camped,—and ona Christinas night, too, 
—I reckon you'll think it the most fitting for the 
occasion.” 

It needed not this announcement of coincidences 
to make us all attentive listeners. We were that 
already, and waited with impatience for the narra- 
tor to proceed; which he did without further ci 
eumlocution. 

**As most of you know, my father’s in the eatth 
grazing business, and I myself was brought up 
it. Just six years ago, we had a drove fattencd 
and ready for taking to Galveston, where they 
would be shipped to Havana. A big drove it 
was, counting close on five thousand head, and 
worth a good hundred thousand dollars. 

“Three days before Christmas we’d got them 
gathered in, and started off with them along the 
old Spanish trail, by Goliad. When Christmas 
Day came, we were in the middle of this same 
prairie, and so far all was going well. That night 
we halted as usual, and with no thought of keeping 
it in a festive way. My father was anxious about 
the stock straying or stampeding; though there 
seemed no reason why they should. The grass 
was good around, and after letting them feed their 
fill, we had collected them into a clump, and all 
were lying down, quictly chewing their cud. Be- 
sides, there was nigh a score of us to look after 
them; about half being Mexicans, the others 
mostly young fellows from the Southern States. 

“The man who had chief charge of everything 
was a Mexican named Morales; a vaquero of great 
experience, who knew all about cattle, and I think 
jit was something he had said which made iy 
father so nervous on that particular night. Any- 
how, there was no attempt at festivity, beyond 
the kindling of a big fire, and eating a hearty sup- 
per, as we sat around it. 

“That finished, we were about to wrap up in 
our serapes, all but the four or five detailed to 





Carlyle, however, cared | keep the first watch. As you may know, when 
as little for court etiquette as an American would | driving a large herd of cattle across the plains, 
—and Queen Victoria had the common-sense to | the usual way is for about one-third of the drivers 


| to stand guard throughout the night, taking it in 
turns. They don’t actually stand guard; instead 
ride it, going round and round, outside the drove, 
till the next watch relieves them. This is done to 
hinder the stock from wandering away in the 
darkness, as also to prevent wolves and coyotes 
approaching so near as to startle them. 

“Well, the first watch had got upon their horses, 
| and the rest of us, tired from being twelve hours 
in the saddle, with a good deal of galloping after 
the stock,—always troublesome for the first two or 
three days out,—were about lying down, when 
Morales, who had been for some time standing 
just outside the firelight, apparently contemplating 
the sky, came in at a brisk pace, as he drew near, 
saying,— 

* ‘Sefior Redwood, I don’t much like the look 
of things.” 

“Tt was to my father he addressed himself; who, 
taken by surprise, asked back,— 

“What things, Don Ignacio?’ (Every Mexi- 
can, whatever his rank or calling, is a Sefior or 
Ton.) 

“«*For one,’ answered the vaquero, ‘I don’t like 
the look of that sky; for another, the feel of the 
air. It’s just such a night as I’ve known cattle 


t 





Of course she had never realized his fatigue, but | to start off on a run.’ 
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“‘But,’ demanded my father, with increased 
surprise, ‘what could the sky or the state of the 
atmosp she re have to do with that ? 

“*Everything, your worship,’ answered the 
Mexican just the state of the atmosphere 
which mostly, if not always, sets cattle a-running, 
though, for myself, ’m not philosopher enough to 
Many people that stam- | 
caused by some wild animal getting 

But that’s not the cause—cannot | 
should a whole 
elf n—take fright at the 
same instant—though scat- | 
over a league of Jano. 
when I tell you 
I’ve heard | 
though why 


; “its 


know why. suppose 
pedes are 
among them. 
If it 
thousands, 


he. were, why ganada— | 
as I’ve 
same time-—the 

tered and quietly 


Pues, 


mys see 
very 

browsing 
Senor, you may trust me, 
g in the 
that 


quien sabe 


it’s somethin 
it called 
wherefore, 
“Well,” 
interrogative glance skyward, 
to be anything of that in the 
should ghtning, and likely hear thunder. | 
Besides, at the cattle! How quiet they all 
are; not a stir of horn or hoof ! ‘They’re too tired, 
after’—— | 
“He was not permitted to finish his speech. | 
Ere he could utter animal of | 
the vast drove suddenly as if | 
whip, and at exactly 


air—elvctricidad, 


sets them off, or | 


| 

after casting an | 
‘there don’t appear | 

air now; else 


rejoined my father, 
we 
see li 


look 


another word every 
had risen to its legs, 
each had been struck by a 
the same instant of time. 
“No presence of prowling wolf, or coyote, could 
have caused that simultancous uprising; and in- | 
deed, the would | 
have been heard 1 


none such was there, or watch 


‘porting it. 





‘We had no time for conjectures, Morales cry- | 
out ' 
**Carramba, Sefores! Just as I expected—it’s 
And without another word he 
rushed off in the direction of the tethered horses. 
“My father 


meant but too well. 


an estampe dal 
what the man 
A stampede of the cattle, 
far away from the pastures to which they had been 
accustomed, 


followed, knowing 


sO 
and on such as this, 
if not allot them. 
It was a hundred thousand dollars at stake, as 
though depending 

“Of course 


a wide prairie 
might result in the loss of most, 
on the throw of a dice. | 
as did all the Mexi- 
native-born ‘Texans. | 
But most of the youngsters from the States stayed 
by the Greenhorns at cattle-driving, they 
knew not what to do. 

“Nor 


I went along; 


cans, and one or two others 
fire. 
should we have known, but for Morales | 
giving us the by example. Plucking up his | 
pin, gathering in the trail rope, he | 


sprang to the back of his unsaddled horse, erying 
out, 


cue 


picket and 


**Sefor Redwood! 
your cattle. 
*Though 
nevertheless 
Was no time; 


There's but one way to save 
We must ride them into a rodeo.’ 

little 
asked not for explanation. 
the cattle, 
ond or two, some snorting 


| 
we | 
There 


after standing a see- 


comprehending his words, 


for 
, some loudly bellowing, 
broke away ; and thunder- 
ing beneath their tread, as if an earthquake were 
about to burst it open. 

** dnd-a! andela’ shouted Morales, giving the 
whip to liis mustang, and starting in full tilt after 
them. 

“All of us who had got mounted followed him, 
keeping close and 
But in what 
head raquero himself, 
had any idea. 


; the ground trembling 


as we could to his horse's heels, 
for atime it was a side to side 
way it was to end, only the 
and a few others, 

“Ere 
the mystery of ‘riding 


gallop. 


long, however, all initiated into 
cattle into a rodeo.’ It 
one flank of the retreating 
on till well up with its head, and 
g the foremost to run right or left, ac- 
cording to the tlank we were on. 

“As we chanced to be on the left, our work was 
to force them to the right, and, luckily, there was | 
light enough us to get fair view of them. 
There was no moon, but a sky was studded with 
stars; and by their pale glimmer we could make 
out the moving mass, now stretched into a long 
black band, from the 
the weaker. 


we 
the 
was by galloping along 


were 


drove, Keeping 


then pressin 


for 


stronger ones outrunning 


| est, at the same time plying their rawhide cuartos 


| themselves, 
| being but too glad to get rest. 
; them off, it was well taken out of them. 


; the plains, and they get stampeded, you’ll know 


| ting is indecent, and admits of no apology. 


| prevalence 


“Putting our horses to their best speed, we were 
soon up with the headmost, when Morales and the 
other Mexicans commenced shouting at their loud- 


in quick repetition, cutting the cattle about the 
head, neck and shoulders. 

“As we soon perceived, it had the desired effect. 
The van of the elongated drove gradually swung 
round, carrying those in the rear after, till the line 





| of retreat, instead of being straight forward, took 


a spiral form, with radius constantly contracting. 

“All of us now knew what was intended: to | 
run the cattle round and round, till they became 
tired out. Had we ridden ahead and attempted | 
to stop or turn them back, in all likelihood they | 
would have broken up and scattered off twenty | 
ways at once, with but slight chance of ever get- 
| ting them together again. 

“We could easily have headed them, by the su- 
perior speed of our horses. But aware of the | 
| above danger—as Morales had warned us—we re- 
trained from doing so, and kept on the flank of | 
the drove, up with its fastest and foremost, shout- 


ling and walloping. 


“For nearly an hour this went on, till at length | 
we saw we had got them running almost in a cir- 
cle, with the head of the extended drove closing 
up to its tail. We were congratulating ourselves |p 
at the prospect of our troubles soon coming to an 
end; for, with the day’s fatigues, this night riding | | 
in rodeo was by no means to our minds. But just | | 
then we saw something else-—heard something be- 
sides—which caused us no little alarm. Our camp 
| fire had been made among some leafy bushes that | 


hindered its light being seen at any distance off. | 
Riding away from it under such circumstances, 

we had taken no note of the direction, nor thought 

of it afterwards. But now it was recalled to us 

by our hearing cries and seeing fagots flung up | 
in the air, some brandished about with sparks fly- | 
ing from them—all this inside the circle of the 

galloping drove. 

“Of course, we knew from whom the cries came, 
and why the strange gesticulations. It whs our 
comrades lett by the camp fire, frightened at the | 
peril that now threatened them. And no wonder 
they were. The black ring was rapidly narrow- 
ing around—would soon close upon them; and | 
the cattle, crowding together, trample over and | 
crush them, fire and all, under their insensate | 
hoofs! 

“T have little doubt but that such, or something 
like, would have been the end of it had we con- 
tinued the rodeo only five minutes longer. 


But | 
Morales knew it could be safely stopped now; 
and seeing the danger to which the poor fellows 
were exposed, he dashed on ahead of the drove— 
the rest of us with him—and by loud shouts and 
waving our arms, we succeeded in bringing it toa 
stand. That was easily done now; the animals 
after their long-continued scamper, 
Whatever had set 
**So, fellows,” said the lieutenant, in conclusion, 
“if any of you should ever be driving cattle across 


how to manage. 
rodeo.” 


Nothing like riding them into a 


+e 
AWAY LIFE. 


of the vulgar and disgraceful 
habits of American life. It creates a shudder at times 
to enter a railroad car, where the floor is filthy beyond 
description, and made so by travellers who call them- 
selves gentlemen. 

Smoking is an injurious habit, but chewing and spit- 
Mr. Dick- 
ens, in his first visit to this country, was shocked by the 
of such a custom, and ridiculed it with keen 
est satire in his “American Notes.” 

But a sharp sentence from Mr. Webster, which has 
just been reported by an intimate friend, is worth re- 
membering by all who are in danger of falling into this 
habit. 

Mr. Webster, just before death, was spending a few 
days at Nahant, with Mr. Clarke. The conversation 
turning on tobacco, Mr. Webster asked his host if he | 
used it, and expressed gratification at a negative answer, | 
adding, ‘‘It isn’t worth while to be spitting life away.” | 


SPITTING 


Tobacco-spitting is one 





| of the most ela 


COMPANION. 


BARLOW'S 8, W or sale by ———- A 
INDIGO BLUE | ?-°23) Seer. pitissti bie, 
INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed. Superior for 

decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold every where. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 


¢#~ Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 

not tear the skirts or carpets; made of 

malleable iron, nickeled, and will not slip more than 

leather; adds 1) per cent. to the looks and wear of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 

four shoe-dealer has them if “wide-awake; 
send lie. fora iy Ly mail, to the wholesale agent, 
ED VARD HENSHAW, 
“A 3 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





” if not, 





THE 


STANDARD 


SILK 
py OF THE WORLD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


4 Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
ons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
siseaston. For sale by druggists, or a 
th Ave., N. 


A warm iron passe a over 
the back of these PAPERS 
= RANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery 
Braiding and Initi ial 
Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.'s 
Patterns, including over 40 
> hew designs, sent on receipt 
’ «of seven three-cent Stamps. 
100 Franklin St., N 





. CROSBY CoO., 


— & 00.8 


Grand Stre te Ne Ww Tork. 
Retail by the leading 
Ze ephyr Wool Stores. 


~ EUROPE!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
27th, June sth. and July Ist, Iss2. Full particulars in special 
Pamp vr mee sent free onap plication. *assage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good ine hs. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by .. ail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 

(, A. BARATTONI, Manager. r.& Box 1611, 


WARNER BROTHERS’ | 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
Coraline over horn’ or 
whalebone has induced us 
to use it in all our leading 
Corsets. 


310 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset 
in which the Coraline 
breaks heel - months’ 
ordinary w 

Price by sail: W.B. (cou- 
til), $2.50; Abdominal, $2; 
Health = Nursing, $1.50 
Coraline or Flexible Hip. 

-25; Misses’, $1.00, 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. 

Beware of worthless im- 
itations boned with cord. 


WARNER ‘BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 
1199 BROADWAY, near 29th Street, NEW YORK. 
| BRANCH { 37 BROOKLYN. 
SET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES Ui 110 Ww. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress ods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
»rate styles, cle: aned or dyed ‘successfully 








without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
| cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
| appliances, and having systematized anew every ¢ lepart- 
nient of our busine ‘ss, We Can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and re tur ned by express or by mail. 

Corre shone nee invite 

AR ay Take NEPHEWS & CO. 
5 and John St., New York. 


THE ONLY ne 
SEWING wee 

SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED, 
MOST DURABLE & “\y, 








Tenet? MAKE PY al 





ORANGE MASS. OR ATL AN 




















Do you see that name on the fence? It isOak Hall, the 
most popular Clothing House for Boys and Gentlemen 
in this omy Its proprietors are G. W. Simmons & 
Son, Boston, Mass., and if you write to them and enclose 
a3 cent stamp for postage, you will get in reply a beauti- 
fully illustrated Cireular and Price-List: you can then 
See how much can be saved in ordering things sent by 
oe ng or nee from a big house like this. Direct your 
etter 


G.W. ‘SIMMONS & SON, Oak Hall ,Boston,Mass. 


Known through- 
out the world 
as the most 


Ss PERFECT - FITTING 


a CORSET 


MADE. 


> They give com- 
em Plete satistuction 
and are warrant- 
ed TO WEAR 
TWICE AS 
LONG as ordi- 
nary Corsets. 
received 
highest 
award = ARIS 
EXPOSITION, 
WORLD'S FAIR 
in LONDON,CEN- 
TENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE FAIR 

NEW YORK, 
This cutisacorreet representation of our R. H. quality. 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where you 
are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 
Dollar, postage fr The best value in the world for the 
money. Our celebrated G. extra quality, $1.50. F. 
Crossed Bone, $2.25. Send for de sscriptive Catalogue 
of other styles. 
“Also, sole sony ey the “*Wilsonia’”’? Mag- 
netic Curative Corset. A nerve invigerator. Cures 
|without medicine. Price, $12.00, Abdominal, $15.00 each, 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York. 


MEDINA'S LISBON 
WAVE, 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
P end,as it wnever gets out 
otcurl. Eve pegs war- 
ranted. Prices $5, $6, 
$10, $12, “and up- 
wards. 


Best French Hair 
Switches 


23 in. 22 - 

26 ** 3 oz. ‘ 
28 ** Be oz. 
30 * 4 0%. 

These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 














NEEDLES. 
Quality Guaranteed. 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 


IN ALL 


LARCE CITIES. 

















THE BEST STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


The Hose Supporter. as an improved method for holding up the stocking (to take 
the place of the old-fashioned unhealthy garter), has suffered in popularity and useful- 
ness by the want of a simple, convenient and reliable clasp, which is now fully supplied in 


WARREN’S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER. 


(For description see the Cut.) 
Children need no assistance in using them. A small piece of the hose nipped and drawn 
into the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn out by force, but is 
easily disengaged by slipping it up and out the slot. It is made from one piece of metal. 


Cannot get out of order. 


Will not injure the finest stocking. 


Has no sharp edges or 


teeth, and lies flat against the limb. Ask for fhem at the stores and take no other. If not 


found they can be sent you by mail. 


Send for descriptive circular to 


WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents wanted. 
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For the Companion. 


TO A VENTUROUS VIOLET. 


Too soon, too soon thy sweet blue eye 
Is opened on the world, 

To see the wintry mists troop by— 
With snowy flags unfurled. 


The bre th of Spring was in the air 


A scanty week ago; 
Alas! that she should set a@ snare— 


To cheat a violet so! 


Poor blossom, blighted in the frost, 
I may not chide thy haste; 

Thy sweetness was not wholly lost, 
Nor was thy bloom all waste. 


I saw thee in the sunset's glow, 
And caught thy fragrant breath; 
Ichide my haste that left thee so— 
Nor rescued thee from death. 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
ee 
THE HOME OF “LITTLE WOMEN.” 

On the highway from Concord, Mass., to Lexington 
stands the home of the ‘“Littlke Women” who are so 
well acquainted with the girls of the whole country 
now through the writings of Miss Louisa M. Alcott. 

A quaint old house it is, with many corners such as 
little folks love. Standing about half a mile from Con- 
cord Common, it can be readily found by the passer, 
for it has two aged and magnificent elms in front, and 
up on the hill, further back from the road, is the un- 
painted little building, or ‘‘chapel,’’ as it is called, in 
which lectures on philosophy are delivered every sum- 
mer. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, the father of “Little Wom- 
en,”’ named the house the “Orchard House,”’ and this 
name is still kept, though the Alcott home is now in 
another part of the village. Upstairs, in the southeast 
chamber, the story of ‘Little Women” was written. 

Though the Alcotts have removed, yet the kindly 
gentleman who now resides there, Prof. William T. 
Harris, delights to preserve hanged the 
of Louisa M. Alcott and her sisters. As in other old 
houses, the ceiling is low. A man of average height 
can easily reach it, while standing on the floor, by 
stretching up his hand. Narrow windows look out 
upon the pleasant grounds, and the great elm in front 
wards off the summer sun from that side of the house. 

In one corner is a sort of cupboard, built into the 
wall, full of shelves and convenient pigeon-holes in 
which were kept, as they grew, the chapters of those 
interesting stories for young folks which were written 
here and drew their inspiration from the happy family 
life and peaceful scenes of nature in which Miss Alcott 
lived. 

Standing on the floor, beneath the mantel, is the Al- 
cott fireboard. A plain article of furniture it is, per- 
haps three feet square, containing the Alcott coat-of- 
arms. It is an unpretending heraldic device, being sim- 
ply three cocks’ heads in different parts of the shield. 

When the family first migrated from England to 
America, which was about two hundred and forty years 
ago, their name was “Alcock,” corresponding to the 
device on the coat-of-arms. Just when and by whose 
ingenuity the spelling was changed is not told; but the 
old name doubtless was transformed into the new one 
by carelessness, for a hundred and two hundred years 
ago. people were not as particular about spelling as 
they are now. 

Between the two front windows is a painted decora- 
tion made by Miss May, Louisa’s sister, who is not now 
living. Ona ground of black, put upon the old wood- 
work, have been painted calla lilies and other flowers, 
makjng a bright, cheerful spot in the room. Over the 
fireboard mentioned above, on the wide board below 
the mantel, is painted the little owl which used to fly 
out of the neighboring woods and sit on the branches 
of the big elm close to the window. Miss May painted 
the picture of the bird one day to amuse herself when 
she was ill. : 

But in Miss May’s own little chamber are more proofs 
of her skilful hand. All around the windows, on the 
top, bottom and sides, are pencil and crayon pictures 
which she drew. On doors, on panels and wherever 
there was a good, smooth place on the wall, there is a 
picture from her hand. These pictures are copies of 
well-known artists’ works. On the window-casings are 
Flaxman’s figures with their wonderfully delicate out- 
lines. Then there is Neptune, with his fiery horses, ris- 
ing from the sea; there is Aurora bringing the day; 
Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘Night,’’—companion to his “Morning,” 
and other well-known pictures. It is a little room, nar- 
row, long and cramped. ‘Modern conveniences’ were 
unknown init. But in such a house lived and grew 
the little women, and their memories are fresh though 
they are no longer there. 
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THE LITTLE WATCHES. 

The Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette tells a homely story 
in real life that will dampen the eyelids of every reader 
who has known love’s losses. The pathos of poverty 
in sorrow is in every simple line: 


Yesterday an old man entered a Little Rock store, 
and taking from his pocket an old buckskin pouch, he 
emptied two coins on the counter, and then, after re- 
garding the silver for a moment, said,— 

“Mister, I want to buy some goods to make a dress.”’ 

“The money is mutilated, old gentleman. This 
twenty-six-cent piece has notches filed in it, and this 
fifty-cent piece has been punched. You see, they have 
been abused. I can’t take them.”’ 

“Abused!” said the old man. “Abused!” and he 
took up the fifty-cent piece and looked at it tenderly. 
“And that you won’t take it on account of the holes. 
Years ago, when my first child was a little girl, I 
punched a hole in this coin and strung it around her 
neck. It was her constant plaything. At night when 
she went to bed we'd take it off, but early at morning 
she would call for her watch. When our John—you 





didn’t know John, did you? No. Well, he u to 
come to town a good deal.’’ 
“Where is he now?” asked the merchant, not know- 


ing what to say, but desiring to show appreciation of 
the old man’s story. 

“He was killed in the war. I say that when John 
was a little boy I strung this quarter around his neck. 
One day his watch got out of order, he said, and he filed 
these notches in it. He and his sister Mary—that was 
the girl’s name—used to their hes to see 
if they were right. 

“Sometimes John wouldn’t like it because Mary’s 
watch was bigger than his, but she would exclaim t 
she was b than he and ought to have the bigger 
watch. The children grew up, but they had always 
lived in the woods; they were not ashamed to wear 


“When a young man came to see Mary once, she for- 
getfully looked at her fifly cents. ‘What are you do- 
ing?’ asked the young man, and when she told him she 
was looking at her watch, he took it as a hint and went 

e. this she did not wear her watch in com- 
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“Well, Mary and the young man married. Jobn 
went off in the army and got killed. Mary’s husband 
died, and about two years ago Mary was taken sick. 
When her mother and I reached her house she was dy- 
ing. Calling me to her bed, she said, ‘Papa, lean over.’ 
I leaned over her, and taking something from under her 
pillow, she put it around my neck and said, ‘Papa, take 
care of my watch.’ ”’ 

The old man looked at the merchant. The eyes of 
both men were moist. ‘Do you see that boy out there 
on the wagon?” he said. ‘Well, that is Mary’s child. 
I wouldn’t part with this money, but my old wife, who 
always loved me, died this morning, and 1 have come 
to buy her a shroud.” 

When the old man went out he carried a bundle in 
one hand and the ‘‘watches”’ in the other. 





LINCOLN AND THE PIG. 
Miss Frances E. Willard tells in the Jndependent an 
unpublished story of Lincoln, which exhibits the great 
man’s kindness of heart—so tender that he could not 
see a pig suffer without aiding it: 


In one of my temperance pilgrimages through IIli- 
nois I met a gentleman who was the companion of a 
dreary ride which Lincoln made in a light wagon, going 
the rounds of acircuit court where he had clients to look 
after. 
The weather was rainy, the road “heavy” with mud 
of the Southern Illinois pattern, never to be imagined 
as to its blackness and profundity by him who has not 
seen it, and assuredly needing no description to jostle 
the memory of him who has. 
Lincoln enlivened the way with anecdote and recital, 
for few, indeed, were the incidents that relieved the 
tedium of the trip. 
At last, in wallowing through a “slough” of the most 
approved Western manufacture, they came upon a 
poor shark of a hog, who had succumbed to gravitation 
and was literally fast in the mud. 
The lawyers commented on the poor creature’s piti- 
ful condition and drove on. About half a mile was 
laboriously gone over, when Lincoln suddenly ex- 
claimed,— 
“TI don’t know how yon feel about it, but I’ve got to 
go back and pull <r out of the slough.” 

His comrade laughed, thinking it merely a joke; oe 

d an 


Send Name and Address to Cragin & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for cook-book free. [Com, 
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“Rough on Rats.”’ Ask druggistsfor it. Clears out 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. licts. [Com. 








AN ELEGANT MOUNT. 

To RIDE, or not to ride, that is the question: 

Whether it is nobler in the man, to suffer 

The pains and bethers of estrian travel; 

Or to take wheel ss the scourge of horses, 

And, by bicycling, leave them ?—to mount, to ride,— 

Ay, more; and by a ride, to find we end 

The headache and the thousand ills 

That flesh is heir to,—'tis a recreation 

Devoutly to be wished. 
THIS MODERN VEHICLE has brought health and vig- 
or to many a pale-faced student, and has enlisted enthusi- 
astic description and recommendation from physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, artists, merchants, editors, and lit- 
erary men, and from men in every vocation in life. 
MANY find their only exercise in a morning run or 
evening spin on the bicycle; or, perhaps, an occasional 
holiday excursion. Tothem the country within a radius 
of fifty miles around becomes an Eldorado, 
Bur for the summer vacation, by the seashore or at the 
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FOLDING OHAIR WORKS, New Haven Ct. 
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If you want to learn Telegraphy in a 
few months, and be certain of a situa- 
VALENTINE Bros., Janesville, Wis. 


on, address 
RS. S. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. West End Institute. New Haven,Ct. Elev- 
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Z. C. WHIPPLE, Mystic River, Ct. 


2: CERA :: PAINTING. ;: 
A New Art. Painting without brushes, ofl or water 
*" colors. Simple and beautiful. For old and young. Col- 
ors and instruction by mail, $1. Stamp for Circulars. 
EUGENE PEARL, Studio 23 Union Sqr., New York. 


Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 









mountains, around the lakes or down the valleys,—wher- 
ever one may choose to go,—the bicycle bears the wheel- 
man, free as a bird and jolly as a boatman, through all 
the beauties and diversities of natural scenery. Itis the 
land yacht, the canoe of the overland highways. 

THE COLUMBIA BICYCLES have earned the foremost 
popularity of any in the world. Thousands of them are 
already in use in this country, and their perfect wheels 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough ana 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies, Over 1300 students. 
Address J. B. T,. MARSH, Sec’y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 






. 
Ic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low, Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred, Address Prof. F. B. Rick. . 





spin over the roads of every country to which modern 
commerce extends. The finest implement of gun manu- 
facture does not excel in mechanical finish and scientific 
accuracy the fine bicycles of this largest and best appoint- 
ed bicycle manufactory in the world. 

DESCRIPTIVE literature, testimonials, etc., and an 
elegant 36 page Jllustrated Catalogue sent to any in- 
quirer. Address, (with 3-ct. stamp enclosed), THE POPE 
M’F’G CO., Makers of the Columbia Bicyles, 597 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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what was his surprise when Lincoln di 
left him to his reflections. 

Strid slowly back, like a man on stilts, picking his 
way as his long walking implements permitted, he 
grappled with the drowning swine, dragged him out of 
the ditch, left him on its edge to recover his strength, 
slowly measured off the distance back to his buggy, 
and the two men drove on as if nothing had happened. 
One incident like that, revealing a great and magnan- 
imous character, while yet utterly unknown to fame, is 
worth a volume of dress-parade records, posthumous 
or otherwise. Itis for this reason we cherish the sto- 
ries of Lincoln’s and of Garfield’s obscurity, and de- 
*~ht to find that they were always great. 
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POETRY AND PRACTICAL WORK. 
Charles Sprague, a Boston boy, cashier and pcet, 
whose Fourth-of-July oration has been ‘got by heart” 
by more than one generation, was indebted for his in- 
tellectual cultivation to his own efforts. He began with 
a common - school education, which then meant the 
“three R’s—reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic.” But he 
supplemented these by reading good books and by the 
practice of composition in prose and poetry. 


Entering a grocer’s shop, he worked up until he had 
astore of his own. Several odes he wrote, especially 
one, recited at the Shakespeare celebration in stou, 
in 1823, attracted public attention. He was appointed 
cashier of the Globe Bank, and held the office for forty 
years, thus showing that literature and banking may be 
intimate friends. 

His Shakespeare ode, which has been greatly ad- 
mired, contains one passage, the one descriptive of the 
murder, which was a favorite of the late James T. 
— On mentioning this fact to Mr. Sprague, he 
said,— 

“Ah, how well do I remember the day I wrote that! 
I was keeping a grocer’s shop on Tremont Row at the 
time. It was a cold, stormy, winter’s day, and I was 
alone in the shop sitting over a sheet-iron stove. 

“TI had just reached this passage and was hoping no- 
body would come in, when a man opened the door and 
asked for a quart of train-oil. Well, sir, I filled his 
vessel for him and handed it back, and then, my hands 
reeking with train-oil, finished that "ad 

The anecdote illustrates that a well-filled and trained 
mind can do its work amid the most unfavorable sur- 
roundings. Few would think a grocer’s shop suitable 
for a poet’s room, or that train-oil was favorable to 
poetic composition. But Mr. Sprague had the mental 
power to master even these surroundings. 
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A DIAMOND IN A HORSE’S HOOF. 
It will be hard to bring a case to outdo this among 
examples of odd recoveries : 


A wealthy physician of Murfreesboro’,Tenn., bought 
a $1,500 diamond ring for his daughter. About three 
years since, while riding out, the ring was lost. It was 
advertised and liberal rewards offered for its recovery, 
but nothing was ever heard of it. 

A few weeks ago a child of a blacksmith was taken 
sick, and the physician referred to called to see it. 
While at the bedside he had occasion to mention his 
daughter’s name. At this the child’s mother took from 
her a finger-ring, handed it to the physician and asked 
him if his daughter had recently lost a ring, for the ring 
contained the name he had just pronounced. 

The physician said she had not, but that some years 
ago she losta di nd, and as his eyes fell upon the 
sparkling object he pars meg his daughter’s long-lost 
treasure. The lady said her husband had found it in 
the bottom of a horse’s foot only a few days before 


shoeing him. One small diamond was missing.—2ich- 
mond ( Ky.) Register. 
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A NEW READING OF CESAR. 
The right words to express the terms of arithmetic, 
and especially the ractions, is one of the last things 
mastered in learning a new language. 


A foreigner applied to the trustees of a Seminary for 
the position of tutor in Latin. It was necessary to ex- 
amine him as to his qualifications. He presented vari- 
ous credentials which were ._ Then a copy of 
“Cesur’s Commentaries’”’ was placed in his hands, and 
he was requested to read and translate. He began as 
follows: “Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres,” 
which he translated: ‘All Gaul is quartered into three 
halves." While his knowledge of Latin was not called 
in question, he failed to get the situation on account of 
his defective use of English. 
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ADVICE TO A CHEAT. 
A merited rebuke when one is expecting a “lift” 
comes like a knock on the head. Says the Galveston 
News: 


Some of the peanut-roasters have acquired the perni- 
cious habit of offering for sale packages, which, after 
—, are found to be only half-full of the healthful 
es. Yesterday Gilhooly strolled up to one of these 
deceptive characters and asked him,— 

“How ey poe do you sellina day?” 

“Some days I sell two or three bushels.” 

“T’ll tell you how you can sell twice that quantity.” 








pany. 





that while cleaning out the hoof for the purpose of 





popularity does not surprise any one. 
who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to 
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An Article that is at once 
ATEETH PRESERVER 


SOZO00NT And BREATH PURIFIER, 


nd yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
Every person 


ental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 


breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
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Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 
to the skin, is very remark- 
able. 
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CMBOMATIC WINDOW ORNAMENTS, 
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ON NEW CLOTHES 
isa comfortable sensation if the clothes are of the right 


“THEIR OCCUPATION GONE,” 
R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 1 was attacked 
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Cantatas! Operettas! 


Now wind up the musical season with the pertormance 

of one of our popular Cantatas. Specimen copies 

promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 

SAG R E JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1), RUTH 
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In Cases of CHOLERA, Brown’s 
GINGER does GOOD. Frederick 
Brown, Philadelphia, 1822. 
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“How can I do it?” asked the goober man, eagerly. 
“By putting twice as many in a package.” 





A FLOWER CARDEN FOR $5. 


BY BXPRESS, CHARGES PAID. 
THE COLLECTION CONTAINS 115 PLANTS, ALL GROWING 
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VACCINATION. 

Small-pox is said to have prevailed in the East long 
before it appeared in Lurope. About the year 520, an 
epidemic overran France, whose symptoms, as described | 
by an old chronicler, are thought to resemble those of | 
amall-pox. The best opinion, however, is that it was 
brought into the West by the Saracens in 710, and in 
eight centuries spread from Spain throughout the Con- 
tinent. Its ravages from that period, 1500, were terri- | 
ble up to the eighteenth century. 
of the day was powerless to cope with the terrible dis- 
The first successful attempts to combat it are 
stated in an article published in the Boston Journal, 
from which we extract the following paragraphs : 


The medical science 


easc. 


It remained for an English woman to take the first 
step towards securing protection. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, wife of a British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, was with her husband in Turkey in 1716 and 
1717. 

In the latter year she made a successful trial of inocu- 
lation for small-pox upon her only son. ‘This was in 
conformity with a practice common in the East, but un- 
known before her time in Western Europe. 

When she returned to England she set about intro- 
ducing small-pox inoculation, and in spite of great op- 
position she succeeded in her purpose. It became the 
fashion to be infected by inoculation. | 

Occasionally deaths would result from this practice, 
but they were rare. It was taken up by the people of 
the Colonies, and there are those still living who can 
recall the fact of its having been employed. 

Mr. Wil Pyncheon, of Salem, has left a diary in which 
he wrote in detail his experience while he was under- 
going the effects of small-pox inoculation. 

He was voluntarily infected on July 15, 1776, and on 
the 23d of the next month he had entirely recovered 
from the effects of that act. 

His record of the daily events of the intermediate 
time shows that he was not seriously ill; that he was 
subjected to the taking of the then customary large 
doses of salts and senna; that he was frequently out of | 
doors, and that he ate freely of nearly all kinds of 
ordinary food. 

But a change of the most radical kind was impending 
—one that was to rob small-pox of half its terrors. 

Edward Jenner, who will always be remembered as 
the introducer of inoculation of cow-pox, or vaccination 
as it is now termed, made his first successful experi- 
ment in 1796. 

He had conceived the idea of this measure twenty 
years before, when he had learned that Gloucester- 
shire peasants considered cow-pox, accidentally ac- 
quired by milking, a preventive of small-pox. 

Careful observation on his part convinced him that 
the popular belief was true. fn 1798 he announced the 
conclusions that he had made. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Then get to the bottom of things. You see how it is 
already as to that. It was the student who was ground- 
ed in the grammar that took the Latin prize; it was 
that slow, steady drudge who practised firing every 
day last winter that bagged the most game in the moun- 
tains; it is the clerk who studies the s a of the 
house in off hours who is to be promote 

Your brilliant, happy-go-lucky, hit-or-miss fellow 
usually turns out the dead weight of the family by for- 
ty-five. Don’t take —_—, for granted; get to the 
bottom of things. Neither be a sham yourself, nor be 
fooled by shams. 

+r - 
REMEMBERED. 

Early training may be carried to a severe extreme, 
but asa rule the young are strengthened rather than 
harmed in any way by a rigi@education. The stern 
virtues which the Puritans practised are worth more to 
the real wants of the world than all zstheticism, or any 
lessons of life that substitute taste for principle, and 
beauty for piety. That early teachings and habits of | 
good will ast, as well as early teachings and habits of 
evil, goes without saying: 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe, after describing in her inimitable 
way the strictness with which the children of the Puri- 
tans were required to keep the Sabbath, in reply to the 
question, whether this did not excite a distaste for it 
and for religion, answers by an unqualified “‘No, it did 
not.” She adds,— 

“The effect of the system was to ingrain into our 
character a veneration for the Sabbath which no friction 
of after-life would ever efface. I have lived to wander 
in many climates and foreign lands where the Sabbath 
is an unknown name, or where it is only recognized by 
noisy mirth; but never has the day returned without 
bringing with it a breathing of religious awe, and even 
a yearning for the unbroken stillness and the simple 
devotion of the Puritan Sabbath.” 
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THE EARLIEST PLOUGHMAN. 
The steel or iron plough-share is one of the most val- 


| Hires’Im 


| cation to 





uable of modern inventions, and has both lightened the 
farmer’s labors and added largely to his wealth. But | 
Mr. Darwin has proved that worms do in a quiet but | 
effective way the same work that the plough does on a | 
larger scale. They break up the solid crust and enrich | 1 
the surface by bringing the most valuable constituents | 
from the sub-soil and forming a rich vegetable mould. 
The little piles left at the mouth of their holes are full 
of nutrition, and of the highest value for the growth of 
plants and vegetables. 

The worms fill an important place among agricultu- 
ral laborers. The smoothness of beautiful lawns and 
meadows, Mr. Darwin says, is ‘‘mainly due to all the 
inequalities having been slowly levelled by worms.”’ 
The improvements which their industry effects are 
constant and progressive. The whole of the superficial 
mould over any expanse has passed, and will pass again, 
every few years through the bodies of worms.”” These 
despised articulates ought to be reckoned by the far- 
mer among his most valuable allies. 





A BIG BOY. 
Sweet potatoes must be a good diet to increase flesh : 





They were met by the almost universal denunciation 
of all educated persons, but the importance of his dis- | 
covery was soon concluded, and he received in all from j 
Parliament and other sources some £37,000 in grants as | 
testimonials to the value of his labors. 

Cow-pox, that he substituted for small-pox, has many 
points in common with the more virulent disease, but it 
differs from it in this important point—that it can be 
communicated only by inoculation. 

Recorded results of cases in the great hospitals of | 
London show that the death rate from small-pox is ten | 
yer cent. of those who are infected with it—and that a | 
ittle over 20 in every 1000 deaths in that city are caused 
by the loathsome disorder 

Four years after Jenner had announced his discovery, 
a soimmittee of the House of Commons investigated his 
claim for a national reward, and they found that in but 
two cases, after vaccination had been properly per- 
formed, persons had had the small-pox. 

Statistics of many countries indice: ate that during the | 
early part of this century Dr. Jenner's claim that vacci- 
nation was a complete protection against small-pox was | 
essentially valid. | 

But as years rolled on the stern logic of facts com- 
pelled the recognition of post-vaccinal emall-pox as a 
common disease, and there arose the now common 
practice of re cination. 

Many physicians are of the opinion that the vaccine | 
virus is less powerful than it was formerly, while others | 
maintain that it is less effective because of changed hab- 
its of life. 


+o 
A WARLIKE PARROT, 

“Old Abe,” the war eagle of a Wisconsin regiment, 
will be famous in history as the bird who delighted in 
battles. Strange as it may seem, his career is paralleled , 
by that of a parrot’s | 


| 


A gentleman, who lives on Preston Street, in Lonis- | 
ville, Ky., owns a parrot with a curious history. The 
yarrot is a large black bird, with bright, piercing eyes. 
Vhenever he becomes excited, he raises himself to his 
full height, and ruffles his crest in a manner that is quite 
startling. He is now sixty-three years old. 

Just before the last warin this country, he was bought 
by Gen. Rousseau, who taught the bird many military 
expressions, such as “Shoulder Arms!" “Carry Arms! 
“Right Shoulder Shift!” “Halt!” and “Forward 
March!" 

Ile went with Gen. Rousseau to the front, and soon 
became a great favorite with the soldiers. On one oc- 
easion, wuen Gen. Rousseau knew there was going to 
be hard fighting, he fastened the bird in a tent. 

Polly was in a rage, and at last, working his way out 
at the canvas door of the tent, flew toward his regiment, 
which was now hotly engaged in battle. 

The regiment raised a loud cheer when the parrot ap- 
eared and fearlessly perche dupon the pommel of Gen. 
Rousseau’s saddle. ‘The general tried to make him go 

back, but the bird refused; and always after that, when 
the regiment was about to advance, the general's odd | 
companion could be seen sitting defiantly in front of 
his master. 

«There come Rousseau and his parrot,’’ soon became 
a by-word with the soldiers. The parrot remained with 
the regiment until the end of the war. 

He became #0 used to the sound of the artillery that 
he could mimic the roar of a cannon, and even now the | 
sound of a drum will cause his feathers to ruffle and | | 
his eyes to flash.—Golden Days. 


- +o 

THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 

The lad who would prosper must guard against the | 

little foxes that spoil the vines. Some of these foxes 

are indicated in the following extract from the New 
York Tribune: 


As the boy begins, so the man will end. The lad who 
speaks with affectation, and minces foreign tongues that 
he does not understand at school, will be a weak chro- 
mo in character all his life; the boy who cheats his 
teachers into thinking him devout at chapel will be the 
man who will make religion a trade and bring Christi- 
anity into contempt; and the boy who wins the highest 
average by stealing his examination papers will figure 
some day as a tricky politician. 

The lad who, whether rich or poor, dull or clever, 
looks you straight in the eyes and keeps his answer in- 
side of the truth, already counts friends who will last 
all bis life, and holds a capital which will bring him in 
& surer interest than money, 





| nothing but sweet potatoes to eat, were some of the fin- 


nts Wanted. 8.M.SPENCER 
| ARIS rapidly. =4 1502 Wash'n St. 
Particulars free Boston, Mass, 


The giant Charles Drummond, a colored day laborer 
in Onancock, Va., is in his nineteenth summer. He 
measures six ‘feet eight inches in height ; his shoe is six- 
teen inches long, and weight two hundred and thirty- 
four pounds. His principal diet since boyhood has 
been sweet potatoes 


Gen. Marion, and ‘‘Marion’s men,”’ who often had 


| est as well as the most stalwart heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. 








The Diamond Dyes for family use have no equals. 
All the popular colors are easily dyed, and are fast and 
beautiful. Only 10 centsa — (Com. 


Could Hardly Stand on Her Feet. 

R. V. Prercg, M. D., Buffalo, N. ¥.: Dear Sir—I must 
tell you what your medicine has done for me. Before | 
taking your“*Favorite Prescription” I could hardly stand | 
on my feet, but, by following your advice, I am perfectly 
cured. The “Favorite Prescription” is a wonderful 

‘ine for debilitated and nervous females. I cannot 
express how thankful I am to you for your advice. 














Yours truly, Mrs. CORNELIA ALLISON, Peosta, Ia. 
wis for a free sample of Johnson's Cleeko for catarth. 
Address M.Johnson, Druggist, Salem,Wash.Co.,N.Y. 
ureka 300. Beautiful Metallic Hair Brush, 2c. Sold 

“4 by dealers in Drugs, Fancy Goods, Notions. Try one. 

CAR Printers, send 3c, stamp for Samples and prices 
of blank cards toCrescentCardCo,,PennYan,N Y. 


1004ss’¢Scrap Book Pictures &100 Imitation Autumn Leaves 
forSerapBooks, forl0-3c.stamps. CARDCo.Montpelier, Vt 


DE! IGHT! 10 lovely PICTURE CARDS and your 
Cae tial, 6c. ACMECARD CoO., Little Falis,N.Y. 


T PAYS to sell our Hand Printing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO.,Cleveland,Ohio. 














roval sheets 


Fereisn: Stamps. Age ents wanted to sella 
on Com. 2 per ct. Geo.W.Grecn & Co.,Medford,Mass, 
SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 


100° yas? 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 


OPIUM and Merphine Habft Cured in 10 to 





80 days. Refer to 1V00 patients cured 
in allparts. Dr. Marsh, , Mich. 





ND NOT 
AR OUT. 
mail moe Circles 


& CO., 38 Dey St.,N.¥. 


U RS in fancy box, sa ons 
OF A THOR: Cards 1o cents. 
“CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn, 





cAn 


_ Add ress 








IPPER CARDS. Great Novelty, 8 for 10c. 500 

HAE k Obs Chromos post-| id for 9 Sam 
6 ‘ards for 3c. Samples New Styles sent every month > 
one year for 25c. ALBERT H. FULLER, Brockton, Mass, 


‘SHORTHAND Writing thorou - 


taught by mai 
| personally. Situations peared for pupils Bonne fad 
| Petent. Send for circular. 


G. CHAFFEE,Oswego, N.Y. 


Or BEVELED SaLE EDGE CARDS, heavy 

aie) stock, cts. 75varieties of Chromo ¢ ‘ards at low 
pr prices. Samples and Wholesale Price List for stamp. 
Address Hus Carp Co., 55 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Popular Shorthand ina Nut-Shell. 


For Reporting Sermons, Lectures, etc. Those who fail 
with Phonography succeed with this system. New 32- 
| e ors mais rn E id for 10 cents. 

} P.O x 1213, Meriden, Conn. 


CARDS! 


Send two + stamps to Charles Teliner, J oats 
Brooklyn, N. Y., fora new set of large Chro 
and gue e of latest designs published. 














| proprietary 


BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS. 


ets flower seeds, our choie and Catal 10 
Pie Gladioli and Seer ts = 
LOCK, < Creedmoor, N. ¥. 


mproved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts. es 5 gallons of adelicious, strength- 
oning and wholesome Drink. 5 — by druseiste, or sent 
6 to any address on receipt of 2 


S E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. Aves Philadelphia Pa. 
CIVEN AWAY wit na Bsa once 


for $25 worth of Tea, an elegant French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces.” For further particulars address 


ATLANTIC TEA CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fishing Tackle. 


Anglers will find everything for 
Fishing, of the BEST QUALITY, of all kinds and styles— 
suitable for all waters. tists ts of prices mailed on appli- 
BRADF THONY 

374 Weelieaten St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped incolors on Burlap. 
Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E.S. 
FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


FANCY CARDS. 
BITTERS CO; oe ark Place, New York 
i peotee ¢ 


5 
cts. 

















b. 4 and receive a set of 

ARDS a, elegant designs. 
Garde. Labels, 

83 


Your Ownés:cbes33: 


13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
soe. old =). Everything ap easy 
instructions. 








AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. Illust’d with Pen Scrolls, 
Birds, Ferns, Mottoes, ent Pictures, 
‘or 15 ets. (100 Album os Verses and = hy ~~ —_ 
aaah given with each album.) 7 Albu » 60 ce 
21 BOX 4 Perforated Mottoce (size 9x21 1 i, 
C. 8 Garfield's Picture and Marims,4 
Tidy Patterns, and 100 ¢ m Verses, all oak 9%} cents. 
Send3c.stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, 


SPALDING’S 


Official Base Ball Guide ! 


Just issued, contains the latest League 

Playing Rules for 1882. Schedule of 
League Games, Players’ averages, and 
many valuable hints to the amateur 
player. Standard authority. Mailed 
upon receipt of 10 cts. 


J i 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. biD 
108 Madison St., Chicago, IM, u 


THE UNIVERSAL INSTROCTOR; 


OR; SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 


dia of learning. adapted to the 
requirements of students of all classes. The icovecent 


Instructor” aims at being nothing short of a university 
athome. Published in monthly parts of 25 cents each, 
and will be completed in thirty-six parte. 
Send 25 conte for Par 
THE INTERNATIONAL "NEWS © 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman St., New Viork. 


Pearl’s White Glycerine 
netrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discoloration, 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 
od Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
apped,Rough,Chafed Skin. it 
et the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's W?aibe SvgerineRecn,s 
ya he, gg Pearl’s White 
GlycerineCo., Jersey City,N.J. 


Sold by all druggists. 
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Gives a 





Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA 


| Has met success at home never accorded to any other 
dici It has fully combated the 
strongest competition, and by its superior merit to-day 
commands the largest sale and the greatest confidence 
wherever it has ‘been introduced. It is a skilfully pre- 
pared rated extract by a process pe- 
culiarly our own, of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, Blood 
Purifiers, Diuretics, Tonics, and Stomachics. These ar- 
ticles have been used for years, and their medicinal value 
is appreciated by every mother inthe land. Time and 
constant use have proved their efficacy beyond a ques- 
tion. The wonderful results from the use of Hood’s Sare 
saparilla prove more than we have ever clatmed for it. 


A Popular Merchant 


C. W. CUMMINGS, a popular merchant of Meriden, N. 
H., writes: “I have sold Hood’s Sarsaparilla for two 
years, and have used it myself with wonderful results. 
Say all youcan in praise of this valuable remedy, the 
medicine will dack it.” 

“I have never found anything that hit my wants as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It tones upmy system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make me all 
over.” J.P. THOMPSON, Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by Johnston Holloway & Co. Ny ory Fuller 
& Fuller, y ~ 0; Richardson & Go., Louis ; Red 
ton & Co.. S rancisco: Strong, Cope Clev 
and New York and New England druggiate. $1; 6 for $5. 
Made by C. I. HOOD & CU., Lowell 











APRIL 20, 


Babies of Maumee. 


Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate t _~ fope a and all 


The babies kicked : poe comntiod: 
And mothers witones them all 
In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured i all, 
No babies now that ba 
In Maumee. 





PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Dr. Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—Inva- 
lids need no longer dread to take that great specific for 
Consumption, Asthma, and threatening Coughs,—Cod- 
Liver Oil and Lime. As prepared by Dr. W lbor it is 
robbed of the nauseating taste, and also embodies a prep- 
arationof the Phosphate of Lime, giving nature the very 
article required to aid the healing qualities of the Oil, and 
to re-create where disease has destroyed. This article 
also forms a remarkable tonic, and will cause weak and 
debilitated persons to become strong and robust. It 
should be kept in every family for instant use on the first 
appearance of Coughs or Irritation of the Lungs. Man- 
ufactured only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
by all druggists. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


most delightful, instructive and pro- 

ent of the arts, for ladies or gentlemen, 
is easily mastered by use of the complete 
Sez tite Outfit, and full instructions fur- 

with 

WALKER’S POCKET CAMERAS, 
compact, weighing but two 

invaluable for | An Es- 


say on Modern hy, jon nd 
illustrated, with samp! My sg 
duced by this instrament the wnat "of 
senton — "en Cents. 
Gronlers Free, Wa. H. Walker & Coy 
Box K 200. Rochester, N. ¥. 


A Medicine for a Wome. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a a Woman, 


Mealte- 
Lae Chowne 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


t@™ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and _ on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

&@ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. .2! 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedent 
¢@- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .22 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, ponent pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Eitney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIN HAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is pret red at 233 and 235 Western Avenue 
Lynn, Mass. ice $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form a pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ay of price. per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
y answers ail letters of in uiry. Send for —- 

nclose stamp. Addressasabove. Mention this paper. 


No Lg er should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER hey cure constipation, biliousress, 
and torpidity a the liver. 25 cents per box. 


tz Sold by all Druggists. 228 











PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and le 
who oars wear lun, ps~ od 


ed on 
It is the best cough syru’ 
Sold everywhere. 2c. 


CONSUMPTION. 





Look at the advertisement in our issue of 
March 30 about that new Semi-hammerless 
Single Cun. 








Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis 


rg consultation by 
ety Valuable Treatise Free. 








their wives must be di 
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FARM 


SEN 


the land you till is measured b 
oe "a be faterestea 
Send gy # V p Saenge and sample will 


an is a mistake to cuppose a paper for farmers and 


and uninteresting. Whether 
a flower-pot or I 
n our MONTHLY 


GARDEN, 2758 8. 4th St., Phil., Pa, 
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| have een. 


Rugs, 
also for our catalo; 
Box 2456. 





ONLY, FOR 75 BEAUTIEY 


A very beantiful collection of designs WORK. Corners and Centres 
in makin, a etc.,on Java Canvas Holbet 
‘These designs are new and remarkably retty. 


as Work, Crochet Work, etc. 
Holbein Work. Honeycomb Canvas, etc. N 
ela Mats, Small Car 


L DESIGNS FOR 





n Work, Worsted Work, Bur- 


Every lady 
No. 1 contains nearly 25 Designs for Worsted ome 
No. 2 contains nearly 25 Designs for 
o. 3 contains Designs for (or Bur 
ts, etc. Send 15cents for the three ks. Send 
¢s of 1,500 useful articles. 

URT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. 




















GARFIELD 489 FAMILY, Size 


GIVEN A 4 
pa the ular Family Pw THE CONTRIBUTOR. 
miy S1.d0a ear, “P: 


r, 
NSY” and a host of other 
| eters Sanser be now. Agents wanted. 
JAM 


ES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 


NO OORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
s. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y... 





